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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


and business quickening the tempo to the swifter 

pace of recovery. Activities in the capital are 
recorded in the following and other articles on suc- 
ceeding pages: 


‘T= NEW YEAR approaches with government 


Striking Contrasts: The New Deal and Business 


in 1934 and 1935. 
¢ As the Basic Industries launch ahead: 


Plenty of oil for the ride back to prosperity. 


Lumber: Where does this important industry 


stand? 


Railroads: Recovery brings an increase in traffic 
for the carriers. 


Steel, the rising barometer of business. 


Motor industry at the head of the line. 
Electricity turns on the switches. 


National Labor Recovery Board suffers in the 
Courts—many editors approve the decision. 


q Congress prepares to draft neutrality law—peace 
societies offer a sample. 


The President puts the final touches on his mes- 
sages to Congress after a quiet holiday week. 


Price Control a reality: Undersecretary Tugwell 
disetsses the theory of regulation of prices by so- 
ciety or large scale management. 


@ The Outlook in Congress: The bonus, neutrality, 
other issues facing the coming session. 
| Taxes, New Style: What imposts are to be expected 


to handle government expenses in the coming year. 


@j United States to glimpse European relief through 
the eyes of a business man: Robert L. Johnson to 
report on conditions abroad to the President. 
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Workers in 
Manufacturings) 


7109, 000 : 


(esTimarea) 


Industry Does Its Share 


Manufacturing Plants Increase Employment by a Million Workers and 
Add a Billion Dollars to Pay Rolls 


NDUSTRY did its part to push the 

nation along the recovery road 

during 1935. Facts and figures 
gathered by the Government tell the 
story. 

They disclose that manufacturing 
plants, making the goods and the ma- 
chines that are the signs of aational 
well-being, were operating just about 
at “normal” during December. 

Smoke poured from industrial 
stacks at the 1923-25 rate. 

This meant an increase of nearly 
one-quarter in manufacturing activ- 
ity from the average 1934 level. 


JOBS FOR 7 MILLIONS 


Turned into jobs and pay rolls and 
goods it represented: 

Work for 7,109,000 persons. This 
is a half million gain over a year ago 
and a million and a quarter over 1932. 

Money in the pay envelope at the 
rate of about eight billion dollars a 
year. This involves more than a bil- 
lion-dollar increase during the past 
year. 

More automobiles, refrigerators, 
clothing, radios, machine tools, all of 
the multitude of products that manu- 
facturing industries contribute to the 
unsurpassed standard of living for 
the American people. 

Industry starts the new year con- 
fident that the smoke stacks of its 
factories will picture greater activity 
during 1936. 

In sight are more jobs, more 
money in pay envelopes, more of the 
goods that workers with jobs and 
higher pay will want to buy. All rep- 
resent part of the recovery cycle. 





This cycle of recovery today cen- 
ters on the President’s “breathing 
spell” for business. 


Now will Congress, too, offer a 
breathing spell? 

Or are bonuses, greenbacks, pen- 
sions, new NRA experiments coming 
in to make business hesitate in its 
effort to absorb more workers. 


Government officials say that more 
than 11,000,000 persons remain un- 
employed within the United States. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board puts the figure at 9,177,000 for 
November. 

Industry, the President and his 
aides assert, will need to shoulder the 
task of providing work for these mil- 


lions before Government can for- 
sake its interference in industrial 
affairs. 


CAN INDUSTRY HIRE THEM? 

Can industry, if manufacturing in- 
dustry is meant, fill that order? 
Again Government facts and figures 
tell the story. 


They disclose that at the peak of 
manufacturing employment, back in 
1929, just 8,785,000 persons were em- 
ployed in this field, out of nearly fifty 
million gainfully employed in the 


nation. The total fell to 5,374,000 in 
1932 but it now is back above {7,- 
100,000. 


These millions, representing barely 
one-fifth of those gainfully employed 
in the country today, are turning out 
goods in a volume that required 
nearly one-sixth more workers back 
in 1926. 
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MUL LUM 


During 1935 


efficiency has increased markedly 
during the depression. 

Figures show that a quick return 
to 1929 employment in manufactur- 
ing industry would take barely 1,- 
500,000 from the ranks of the 11,- 
000,000 unemployed. 

To take up all of the unemployed 
would require that the rate of indus- 
trial production of automobiles and 
radios and all of the things that 
American factories turn out would 
need to be stepped up nearly two and 
one-half times. 


PROFITS, THE KEY 

But manufacturing industry can 
produce only at the rate at which it 
can dispose of its goods for a profit. 
Otherwise disaster overtakes in the 
form of bankruptcy. 

Industry looks for markets in all 
parts of the population. The 10,000,- 
000 normally employed in agriculture 
have been buying more. So have the 
5,000,000 or so in Government em- 
ployment, many of whom are back to 
1929 salaries. Another 8,000,000 in 
wholesale and retail trade and more 
millions in clerical positions and 
transportation are an outlet for 
goods. 

But all of these fields of activity, 
with the possible exception of Gov- 
ernment, are sources of unemploy- 
ment as well as of jobs. 

As increasing activity causes the 
idle in industry and trade and agri- 
culture to go back to work, then the 
smoke stacks of manufacturing in- 
dustry will reflect a steadily increas- 
ing production above the existing 


In other words, industrial “normal.” 
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T OMOTTOW 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


with orders and confident of active period 
ahead with gradual increase in reemployment 
already definitely under way. 


N EW YEAR opens with industry well stocked 


Count on home building to come forward in Spring 
to bulwark industrial improvement when automo- 
Farm buying will serve as sus- 
Farm income 


bile production sags. 
taining influence in latter half of year. 
next year will be at least 10 per cent above this year. 


Federal spending in 1936 will be fully as large as 

in 1935. Do not be misled if the budget to be of- 
fered by the President to Congress shortly is sharply 
lower than budget a year ago. More than three billions 
of work relief fund left over from 1935 remains to be 
spent. The RFC has large unexpended balances. The 
AAA is obligated for large outlays to farmers. PWA 
still has important share of its three and quarter bil- 
lions to spend in addition to “new money” Congress 
will be asked to give to complete public works projects 
and for housing. 


Real test of whether business can get along as well 

without Government spending on vast scale as it 
can get along with it, lies at least a year ahead, after 
election. 


q Possible war in Europe already has been discounted 

by business so far as immediate effects are con- 
cerned. Some lines of business would be stimulated, 
others would be affected unfavorably. But day of large 
profits from “war babies”—industries manufacturing 
war material—has passed. 


| Sentiment in nation so strongly for neutrality 

policy to keep us out of war that Congress will in- 
sist on limiting Administration’s discretionary power 
in dealing with belligerents. State Department will 
not be permitted to cooperate with League of Nations 
in enforcing sanctions against an “aggressor” belliger- 
ent. Mandatory legislation will require that all bellig- 
erants be treated alike in embargoing shipments of 


{Continued cn Page 3, Column 1.] 
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A New Plan to Keep 
America Out of War 


Louder grows the cry for continued peace in 
America as the area of warfare abroad threat- 
ens to spread. 

The demand takes concrete form in a pro- 
posed bill for Congress, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Peace Conference, which is conducting 
radio publicity to educate the people in favor 
of peace. 

Some features of the bill: 

1.—Embargoes on war materials to belligerents, 
in addition to war implements, now embargoed 
under the Neutrality Act. 

2.—Limitation of export of war materials to 
neutrals so as to minimize reshipment from neu- 
trals to belligerents. 

3.—No protection of Americans traveling in 
war areas, whether on American or foreign 
ships. 

4.—Prohibition against American ships en- 
tering war zones, the owners to be. compensated 
at Government expense for loss of revenue. 

5.—No export of arms to areas where their 
acquisition may be expected to lead to warfare. 





Industrial Upswing 
And What Is Behind It 


Not since the speculative spurt in July, 1933, 
before the NRA codes went into effect, has the 
index of industrial production stood at so high a 
level as in November of this year. 

The Reserve Board’s index for last month—97 
per cent of the 1923-1925 level. July, 1933, saw 
it rise to 100. 

Here are some differences between then and 
now in the industrial scene: 

Then, speculation in anticipation of a price 
rise; now, output being absorbed steadily in con- 
suming channels. 

Then, pay rolls at only 60 per cent of normal; 


—Underwood & Underwood 
BUILDING AN AIR FLEET 
As war in Europe appears more imminent, Amer- 
ican officials prepare to build up the United States 


air forces, Assistant Secretary of War, Harry 

Woodring (seated), signs a contract for a fleet 

of 90 Bombing planes as General Oscar Westover, 
Chief of the Army Air Corps, looks on. | 








now, earnings of workers at more than 75 per 
cent of normal. 

Then, heavy industry and residential build- 
ing in a state of paralysis; now, a steady sus- 
tained rise in these back logs of recovery. 

Element showing the least improvement is em- 
ployment, the index rising by only 5 points from 
80 to 85. 





The Growing Demand 
For Curbs On Crime 


Stung to a resolve for action, Representative 
Jennings Randolph (Dem.), of West Virginia, 
chairman of a special committee on crime study, 
thus comments on Charles A. Lindbergh’s de- 
parture for England so as to avoid kidnaping of 
his son Jon: 

“Congress will fail in its duty to its citizens 
if it allows the Justice Department to remain 
crippled in its power to stop crime.” 

The Justice Department enters the crime pre- 
vention picture when Federal property is in- 
volved or when those guilty of certain crimes, 
notably kidnaping, cross State lines, State au- 
thorities having proved no match for desner- 
adoes who may traverse half a dozen States in a 
day. Beyond this limit, “G men” may not go 
while remaining within the limits of the Con- 
Stitution. 

Reasons advanced for greater security in Eng- 
land from crimes of violence: 

1.—The central government is not hampered 
by state lines. 

2.—It is unlawful and exceedingly difficult for 
private persons to obtain firearms. 


50 Billions of Public Debt: 
Our Taxcayers’ Burden 

How heavy is America’s public debt? 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
completes a study of the money owed by all Gov- 
ernmental bodies—Federal, State, municipal— 
and finds the total in excess of 50 billion dollars. 

Some comparisons that throw it into perspec- 


tive: 
The total is approximately equal to one year’s 











| + 


income of the nation 
earning. 

It is about one-fifth of the computed national 
wealth. 

Cost of carrying it, 2,800 million dollars, con- 
sumes 5.4 per cent of the national income as 
this stood in 1934. 

Compared with the national debt of Great 
Britain, the burden is less, since England's debt 
carrying charge eats up 7 per cent of her total 
income. 


A Plan to Decentralize 
Government Activities 


Under consideration—a decentralization of the 
Federal Government’s vast activities, spreading 
some of them into 10 or 12 “little Washingtons” 
in different parts of the country. 

The purpose: To simplify and accelerate the 
business of government; also to diminish 
the pressure for space in Washington. One 
agency, the Social Security Board, has already 
arranged for offices in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Proposed by Cabinet officers, this plan is to be 
sharply distinguished from that outlined before 
the Southern Political Science Association at 
Atlanta, Ga., under which the nation would be 
divided into nine regions. Each of these, under 
the plan, would have governmental jurisdiction 
and State lines would be obliterated. 

Two prerequisites, according to Dr. J. W. Man- 
ning, the plan’s sponsor: Formation of an in- 
teliigent public opinion and remaking the Con- 
stitution. 





New Deal and Recovery: 
A Study of Causes 


Thoughts on America’s press and its relation to 
the national welfare, as set torth by Edward A. 
Filene, merchant and economist: 

“Newspapers announce recovery in their news 
columns while declaring that the business revival] 
occurring under the Roosevelt Administration 
can not occur under his Administration.” 

“Reason. for their opposition to President 
Roosevelt is that, being largely big business 
properties, they are mouthpieces of big busi- 
hess, which wants recovery without reform.” 

“If the public acts and votes the way the spec- 
ial interests, speaking through the press, are urg- 
ing, it will richly deserve what is coming to it— 
one more spree of unrestrained speculation and 
one more crash even more disastrous than the 
last, and more terrible years of hopeless, dead- 
ening unemployment.” ; 





The Funeral of NRA: 
An Economic Episode Ends 


The once powerful NRA passes out of the pic- 
ture. Its remaining parts are transferred to the 
Departments of Commerce and of Labor. 

No longer a regulatory agency since the Su- 
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Insistent Demand For Neutrality—A Halt on Federal Outlays For Relief— _ 


Groundswell of Industrial Production—'Little Washingtons’ 
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at the present rate Of @ soa 





| —Underwood & Underwood. 
JAPAN DIDN’T LIKE IT 
Senator Key Pittman, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, creates an “interna- 
tional incident” by criticising, in a speech, the 
“military government” of Japan, thus bringing in- 
formal protests from the Nipponese Ambassador, 
Hirosi Saito. 











preme Court struck the sceptre from its hand, 
it functions now purely as a research organ- 
ization. 

The portion going to the Department of Com- 
merce will be occupied until next April with a 
study of industry under the codes and as it has 
operated since the codes were discontinued. 

The portion assigned to the Department of 
Labor is charged with uncovering facts that may 
assist the lowly consumer. 

Thus ends one chapter of American history— 
completed but not forgotten. 


Where Congress Failed 
To Limit Court Powers 
What happens if Congress forbids the use of 
Federal courts under certain circumstances and 
yet litigants insist on using Federal courts, 
carrying the appeal to the highest tribunal? 
Answer: Congress loses; the litigants win. 
This is one lesson to be drawn from the Su- 
preme Court’s decision upholding a Federal lower 
court’s injunction against a gas rate fixed by 
the Oklahoma Public Utility Commission. What 
gives it significance is that the Johnson Act for- 
bids resort to Federal courts in utility rate cases 
when State courts are available to give relief. 
Has the Supreme Court thereby overridden the 
Johnson Act? Perhaps—or perhaps it has merely 
decided that State courts had not “given relief”; 
that is, had permitted too low a rate. 





Mitigating the Paradox 
Of Want.Amidst Plenty 


To an abrupt halt comes a plan of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration to mitigate 
somewhat the paradox of hunger in the midst 
of plenty. 

The setting: Many apples and some other 
fruits and vegetables going to waste for lack of 
markets; several million persons being fed at 
Government expense. 

The plan: To use some of the tariff revenue 
for buying the unused food and contribute it to 
relief authorities, a recent Congressional Act hav- 
ing granted authority for employing one-third of 
these funds to dispose of farm surpluses either 
abroad or at home. 

The check: A ruling by Comptroller General 
McCarl that relief funds only must be used for 
relief. 





Stiffening Federal Policy 
On Relief For the Idle 


The Administration’s attitude hardens on the 
matter of relief expenditures. 

The evidence? 

Words of the President, indicating that sup- 
port of the unemployed, beyond the 3,500,000 for 
whom the WPA has made provision, is the re- 
sponsibility of States and municipalities, whether 
the destitute are employables or unemplayables. 

He denies having committed himself to the 
view that provision of work for those unable to 
find private employment is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. 

One reason, on the level of politics and finan- 
cial policy, is the need to balance the budget and 
stand for reelection on the record. 

Another possible one, on the level of long- 
range strategy, is to serve notice to the country 
that, if Congress under the Constitution is rela- 
tively impotent, its responsibility also must be 
limited. 

Meanwhile President Roosevelt dispatches to 
Europe a private emissary, Robert F. Johnson, 
to study foreign methods of providing relief far 
the unemployed. 





A Forecast of the Effects 
Of New Trade Agreements 


Hailing and defending the crumbling of an- 
other small portion of America’s tariff walls, 
Henry F. Grady, of the Department of State, 
proclaims the probable results. 

These are said to be increase of employment 
and maintenance of the highest possible living 
standards. 


The barriers lowered are those against Hon- _ 


duras and The Netherlands, two nations which, 
in the 8th and 9th reciprocal trade treaties, offer 
in return to take more of America’s exports, 
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That— 
HOLC chiefs have quietly tipped 


off Administration leaders they 
will not attempt to have the 
agency’s leading authority ex- 


tended beyond June 15, 1936, the 
expiration date. Officials are con- 
vinced that private lending agen- 
cies should now be able to take 
care of real estate needs. 

x * * 
That— 
One story now going the rounds 
has the Treasury seeking to nego- 
tiate with China and Mexico on a 
silver agreement that would bolh 
check the flow of smuggled metal 
and lead to a more stable mone- 
tary system in those two regions. 


That— 

Although it {s not generally known 
Government publicity departments 
are busy investigating the records, 
statements and 
of all prominent New Deal oppo- 
nents, including candidates for 
the Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation. 


That— 
Top officials of the Federal Trade 
Commission privately ‘orecast a 


strong move in Congress’ to 


accomplishments - 


strengthen the anti-trust laws by 
simplifying the pr&cess of prosecu- 
tion and by limiting the right of 
one company to acquire physical 
assets of another if this leads to 
lessened competition. 


That— 

Administration officials are afraid 
of another bonus Strag- 
glers and transient veterans who 


march. 


show up in Washington, are put on 
board trains (fare prepaid by the 
Government) and shipped to their 
homes where they are met at the 
station by Government officials 
and enrolled in the WPA. 

That— 

The real reason for the voluntary 
agreement by the Japanese to re- 
strict their cotton cloth exports to 
this country was to head off re- 
strictive legislation by Congress. 
The Japanese were able to restrict 
their American market to some 
extent because of a widening mar- 
ket in Brazil. 

That— 

Fear of criticism is the inside ex- 
planation of the National Youth 
Administration’s decision to dis- 


continue consideration of “hos- 


tels” or overnight shelters on hik- 
ing trails as one of its recreational 
projects for unemployed youths. 

* 7 - 
That— 
Prominent insiders hint that tariff 
and money maneuvers are continu- 
ing backstage between this country 
and Great Britain despite the up- 
set in reciprocal trade agreement 
conversations by the recent turn of 
European affairs. 

* * * 
That— 
Those close to the White House are 
keeping a watchful eye on the 
quiet but active rivalry between 
Major George L. Berry, Coordina- 
tor for Industrial Cooperation, and 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in their efforts to sell the 
President on their respective 
councils to represent business men. 
They privately concede the edge to 
Secretary Roper. 

* 


c* 2 
That— 
Top officials of the TVA privately 
predict that agency will be 


financed through the Independent 
Offices Appropriations thereby 
placing it in line towards becoming 
a permanent independent estab- 
lishment of the Federal Govern- 


ment. Heretofore the TVA has been 
getting its funds from the regular 
public works appropriations of 
Congress. 


That— 

A quiet but determined move is 
under way to force legislation 
through at this session of Congress 
to remove postmasterships at first, 
second and third class offices from 
the political grab baz by bringing 
them under Civil Service law. 

. 2's 

That— 

Behind the scenes officials of the 
PWA Housing Division are show- 
ing signs of serious concern over 
reported attempts by local real es- 
tate organizations to throw all 
sorts of obstacles in the path of 
the Federal low-cost housing pro- 
gram. Local real estate, it is ru- 
mored, fears an adverse effect on 
rentals by the Government’s hous- 
ing program amortized over a 65 
year period. 

* * x 
That— 
Those in the know report Mexico 


has made a definite offer to sell 
this country all of its monetary 
Silver reserve. They say it will be 
turned down. 








lowering tariffs or continu:ng commodities on 
the free list. 

To Honduras, America promises continued free 
entry to coffee and cocoa beans, lower rates on 
pineapples. In return, Honduras accepts free of 
duty automobile products and lowers duties on 
butter, canned milk products, dried vegetables 
and fruits. 

To The Netherlands, the United States grants 
a cut in duty on chocolate, cigar wrapping and 
gin, receiving in return increased quotas in 
Dutch markets for cement, wire, shoes, rice and 
matches. 





Setback For Government 


In Its Power Program 


Granted that municipalities may serve them- 
Selves with electric power direct instead of 
through profit-making corporations, may the 
Federal Government aid them in so doing? 

The slow process of grinding out an answer 
under America’s governmental system advances 
by one step as the Federal District Court at 
Greensville, S. C., says “No” to Greenwood County 
and the PWA, the latter wishing to make a loan 
and grant of $2,800,000 for this purpose to the 
county. It is one of some 50 similar cases in- 
volving several million dollars of Federal money. 

The two opposing arguments are: 

For the Government—that this is part of a re- 
employment program undertaken for the gen- 
eral welfare and should be judged as in the light 
of its broad purposes. 

Against the Government—that the PWA is 
thereby entering, through control of rates under 
contracts made, into competition with profit- 
making corporations, and this is not a power 
given to Congress under the Constitution. 

The above is the first of several cases returned 
to District courts by appeal courts after the PWA 
had altered terms of contracts. The Greenville 
court held the alteration immaterial. 


Collective Bargaining 
Loses a Round in Court 


The first court decision on the Labor Relations 
Law is an emphatic, “invalid under the Constitu- 
tion.” 

It comes in the form of an injunction against 





ad 4 
-Underwood & Underwood. 
“TO ASSURE PEACE” 
Members of the Senate munitions investigating 
committee meet in Washington, pvrior to the con- 
vening of Congress, to frame legislation designed 
to strengthen our present neutrality law. Senator 
Vandenberg (left) and Senator Nye (right) dis- 
cuss extending the embargo list. 











the LaBor Relations Board, preventing it from 
ordering the Aurora Flour Mills to bargain col- 
lectively with its employes. 

Says Judge Otis, of the Federal District Court 
at Kansas City, Mo.: 

In denying employes the right of individual 
barsaining, the Act treats them as incompetents, 
as wards of the United States, like members of 
uncivilized Indian tribes. 

The effect of i1abor disputes on interstate com- 
merce is a relation as remote as the wit of man 
can conceive. 

Manufacturing, to wnich the Board seeks to 
extend its authority, does not lie in the stream 
of interstate commerce, but lies at the end of 
incoming materials and at the 
another stream of outgoing 


one stream of 
beginning of 
products. 

The Labor Relations Act is valid under only 
one condition, namely, that the Constitution be 
amended so as to give Congress authority over 
ail industry. 


Flaws in the Program 
Of Aid For Apprentices 


The Lakor Department learns, through a spe- 
cial report, how Federal aid for training of ap- 
prentices in irdustry has miscarried in its 
primary purpose of aiding young workers. 

The program is financed by relief money and 
administered under the Department of Labor, to 
which the National Youth Administration has 
now been made a partner in the task. 

Says the report, covering a survey in the textile 
industry: 

Learners working without pay have frequently 
been made to produce goods sold in regular mar- 
keting channels. When their courses in ap- 
prenticeship have been completed, they have 
then been hired as learners at low rates of pay. 

Net result is said to be subsidy to the com- 
panies at the expense of the Government and 
of the workers 
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war materials and implements. 


| Result of next year’s elections 
also discounted by indwstry. 
Feeling is that interfer nce of 
Government in business already 
has passed peak and that breaks 
ahead should be in favorable side 
whether Democrats remain in 
power or Republicans restored to 
office. President has no present 
intention of proposing new re- 
forms to Congress. Such pro- 
posals will spring up in Con- 
gress itself as session advances 
with little or no chance of suc- 


cess. 
Hl Congressional leaders assem- 

bling in Washington now for 
session are generally agreed that 
some sort of bonus law will be 
passed, even over veto. Disagree 
as to method of payment. Pat- 
man insists he has sufficient votes 
to assure full payment out of 
Treasury funds but Administra- 
tion will be able to force compro- 
mise for payment in bonds. Ma- 
jority leaders are more concerned 
about getting this controversial 
subject out of way early—very 
probably in January—than they 
are of blocking passage. 


| No Sales Tax—Much talk will 
be heard about raising funds 
for paying bonus by manutac- 
turers’ sales tax. Pay no atten- 
tion to it. It would be political 
suicide for many Congressmen to 
vote for a sales tax and they are 
taking no chances in an election 
that promises to be as close as 
this one. No new taxes of any 
kind likely to be voted at this 
session even if AAA processing 
taxes are thrown out by Supreme 
Court making it necessary for 
Government to find other sources 
of revenue. 


| Walsh bill to force NRA on 
industries doing business 
with Government — already 
passed by Senate—will have to 
weather the House storm without 
active White House support. 
This is just another sign that 
the whole idea of NRA is going 
to be allowed to rest as long as 
business trend is upward. If de- 
flation should start again then 
the story might be different. 


| Agrarian bloc in Congress 
may succeed in putting 
through Bankhead farm tenancy 
and share croppers bill, notwith- 
standing it involves a maximum 
authority for billion dollars of 
Federal loans which may run for 
lifetime of borrowers. 


@| Lower railroad fares — Look 
» : 

for the ICC to issue regula- 
tions shortly for Jower passen- 
ger fares—two cents a mile for 
day coaches and three cents a 
mile for Pullman. Several roads 
already have tried out the experi- 
ment in an effort to recapture to 
the railroads a larger share of 
travel business while at same 
time increasing rail revenues. 
Coordinator Eastman believes 
the move would be successful if 
generally tried out. 


| Utilities—Federal aid to mu- 
nicipal power plants will be 

at standstill at least until latter 
part of new year. This is as- 
sured by turning back to district 
courts of test cases that had gone 
to appeal courts. Cause is change 
in form of contracts required 
for municipalities. Result will 
be holding up of construction of 
municipal plants until these 





‘REED from the depression red- 

ink complex, assured by a year 
of worth-while profits, protected by 
the Supreme Court, with expanding 
markets in sight, American indus- 
try enters 1936 in a mood to try its 
real strength. 

Deflation definitely is left behind. 
Debts no longer seem so burden- 
some now that goods move at stable 
prices. The NRA code idea of re- 
covery by restriction has given way 
to the idea of recovery through ex- 
panded production. 

There is less worry about the dol- 
lar, more confidence that the Fed- 
eral budget can be brought nearer 
to balance, less concern over the 
effect of new pay-roll taxes, greater 
readiness to try out financing 
through the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

As a result, the automobile in- 
dustry, steel industry, electric power 
industry, railroad industry, agricul- 
tural industry, lumber industry, oil 


| industry and construction industry, 


among others, enter 1936 with con- 


| fidence. 


Automobiles, oil and agriculture, 
the figures disclose, carried a large 
portion of the 1935 recovery. Much 
of the pick-up, both Government 
and private analysts concluded, 


| stemmed from the increase in farm 


| Construction is 


| 


} 


income. 


EFFFCTS BROADENING 

Now the effects are broadened. 
stirring, railroads 
are: carrying more goods, steel de- 
mand is up, electric power con- 
sumption continues to make new 
high records. 

The result is that the machine tool 
industry reports that industry is 
spending or has plans to spend 
$938,000,000 for plant improvements 
and modernization. The steel in- 
dustry leads with plans to spend 
$250,000,000 and the automobile in- 
dustry comes next with an improve- 
ment program of $100,000,000. 

Said Herman H. Lind, managing 


| director of the Machine Tools Build- 


ers Association: 

“A figure of almost one billion 
dollars may seem modest enough in 
these days of astronomical expend- 
itures. But its significance becomes 
more apparent when it is recalled 
that during the past four years an- 
nouncements of machinery pur- 


| chases as low as $50,000 were hailed 


as business news of considerable 
magnitude. ‘Today expenditures of 
$1,000,000 or more by a single com- 
pany are approaching the common- 
place. 


PLANTS EXPANDING 


“The manufacturing industries 
are modernizing and expanding 
their plants because they see in- 
creasing volume of business ahead.” 

When industry begins io invest in 
new plants, then economists think 
they can see a sure recovery sign. 
That sign will be evident to all when 
industry seeks approval from the 
SEC for sale of securities to raise 
increasingly, Jarge amvuunts of new 


|! money. During the past year nearly 


$3,500,000,000 in refinancing and new 
financing was undertaken, but most 


of that total involved the refunding 


cases obtain Supreme Court re- 
view. 


@j Farmers Beat the Gun. Pros- 
pect of good growing weather 
in 1936 causing farmers in areas 
of cheap production costs to for- 
get AAA control programs and 
go in for heavy planting. Wheat 
acreage in Winter wheat States 
is up about three and half million 
acres above number sought by 
New Deal farm controllers. 
| Cotton planting is also ex- 
pected to shoot up sharply if 
compulsory control program 
ended. Testing time for the 
AAA, if Supreme Court permits, 
lies ahead. 
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INDUSTRY AGGRESSIVE AS 1936 BEGINS 


With Markets Expanding and Deflation Fears Left Behind, 


The Nation’s Major Industries Prepare For the Final 
Blow Against Depression 


of old issues; only a small amount 
representing new investment. 

In the face of the generally favor- 
able 1936 industrial picture were 
some major uncertainties. Two 
stood out in the official view. They 
were: 

1. Europe with its threats of war 
and currency trouble, coupled with 
popular unrest. 

2. Unemployment at home. 

Of these two, unemployment rep- 
resented the principal drag on re- 
covery, both because of the expense 
involved in caring for those without 
jobs and because their presence in 
large numbers served as a reminder 
that there still exists major un- 
solved problems. 

The tendency among high Gov- 
ernment officials is to discount the 
repercussions on this country that 
might come from trouble in Europe. 
Foreign trade already is low and 
unlikely to be upset enough to have 
any marked effect on the American 


economic system, and American in- | 


terests abroad have had ample 
warning to protect themselves. 


INDUSTRY ‘IN THE BLACK’ 


Each of the major American in- 
dustries expects a bigger year in 
1936 than in 1935. Industry as a 
whole in 1935 operated out of the 
red for the first time since 1929. 
In other words, business was able 
to meet all of its operating costs and 
its interest and depreciation charges 
out of operating income and was not 
compelled to draw on savings as in 
the previous four years. 

If present predictions are borne 
out, then 1936 will be a year in which 
industry not only meets all charges 
but again stores up savings which 
then could be used as the basis for 
investment in improved and ex- 
panded plant. 

The picture, as seen from the 
vantage point of Washington, looks 
like this: 

AGRICULTURE. — Gross income, 
which passed $8,000,000,000 for the 
first time since the depression really 


got under way, is expected by the | 
| States has risen steadily during the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
rise further during 1936. 

Farm buying, on that basis, will 
be heavier than during the past 
year both because of the larger total 
income and because of the improved 
debt situation. Much of the spend- 


ing in rural areas during the past | 


two years has been for cars and for 
new machinery. Next is expected 
to come repair and rebuilding. 

With farm prices back nearer a 
balance with industrial prices, the 
30,000,000 people on farms are back 
in the market for industrial goods. 

Remaining, however, is the vital 


agricultural production. 
markets, except for cotton, have 
shown little tendency to rise. 


AUTOMOBILES.—Demand for new | 7 
} an 


cars, offered on the basis of attrac- 
tive prices for a product greatly im- 
proved during depression years, is 


credited by Government economists | 


with providing a powerful impetus 
to recovery. 


The automobile industry during 


1935 produced 4,150,000 cars and | 
| eight hundred millions. 


trucks in the United States and 
Canada. 
ceeded two billions of dollars. Taxes 
flowing from their sale and use pro- 
vided Government with more than a 
billion and a quarter of revenue. 

Demand for automobiles and 
trucks led to increased consumption 
of large numbers of basic raw mate- 
rials. Steel and oil and rubber and 
lumber and plate glass were among 
the industries that benefited from 
the public acceptance of the product 
turned out by this leading American 
manufacturing industry. 

But what of the future? 

Automobile manufacturers 
changed their production schedules 
late in 1935 and brought out their 
new models in November instead of 
in January. As a result closing weeks 
of the year found output around the 
100,000-cars-a-week level. 


The industry expects to sell be- | 


tween 4,000,000 and 4,500,000 cars 
during 1936. This suggests that pro- 
duction will taper off as soon as 
dealer stocks have been built up and 
that this source of support for a 


spring upturn will be less important | 


during the year ahead than it was 
during the spring of 1935 

Another factor pointing to com- 
plications for car manufacturers 
grows out of the reported accumula- 
tion of used cars. 

However, these factors are not re- 
garded in the industry as of vital 
importance and plans are based on 
a large volume of 1936 profit through 
a sale of cars larger than in 1935. 
(CONSTRUCTION. — At the time 

when the automobile industry 





may be slackening off seasonally, 


construction will be expected by the | 


charters of the next year’s course 
of industry to step forward to carry 
on the recovery movement. 

Home building will reach signifi- 
cant proportions during the year 


ahead if confident predictions of | 


Government agencies are borne out. 
They bank on several 
bring building back into the picture 


factors to | 


during recent months and enters 
1936 expecting definitely to operate 


in the profit range after a long series | 


of deficit years. 

Two of the steel industry’s biggest 
consumers have been recovery lag- 
gards. They are the railroad indus- 
try and the building construction in- 
dustry. 

Even now railroads are in the 
market for relatively small amounts 








Analysis of the Jobless 





ployed. 


occupational groups. 
Mining 
Manufacturing and mechanical .. 
Transportation 
Trade 
Other industries 


All industries . 


census 





Seema eee rere eereeeeeseeseeee 


Domestic and personal service aes 
Industry not specified............. 


NEMPLOYMENT remains the big unsolved depression problem. 
Just where in industry are the jobless to be found? An answer 

to that question cannot be given on the basis of government figures. 
However, the National Industrial Conference Board, applying a 
carefully devised formula, offers its analysis of the pool of unem- 


What follows is its breakdown of unemployment according to 
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Allowance for new workers since 1930 





Total unemployed ..cccccccccsccecs 





Nov., 1934 Oct., 1935 Nov., 1935 
423,000 432,000 444,000 
3,995,000 2,909,000 2,884,000 
1,354,000 1,251,000 1,246,000 
990,000 985,000 948,000 
1,063,000 970,000 988,000 
500,000 463,000 462,000 
296,000 296,000 296,000 
8,621,000 7,305,000 7,268,000 
1,588,000 1,883,000 1,909,000 
10,209,000 9,188,000 9,177,000 








problem of an outlet for surplus | Pulldings. 


Foreign | 


Their wholesale value ex- | 


- 


| and faces an increase. 


as a source of large-scale employ- 
ment. Among them are these: 
1—Cheaper credit, available 


through banks, building and loan | 


associations and mortgage compa- 
nies. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration is given credit for working 
reforms in mortgage practice that 
are beginning to make themselves 
felt. 

2.—Improved building methods, 
enabling some reduction in build- 
ing costs. 

3.—Increased demands for mod- 


; ern homes coming from people who 


have carried money through the 


depression and who are ready to | 


spend it on an investment in shel- 
ter, 

4.—Pressure of population. The 
number of families in the United 


depression at the same time that 
fire and deterioration and condem- 
nation have cut down the amount 
of dwelling space faster than it was 
replaced. 

5.—Increasing rents. Demand for 
living quarters is forcing up rents 
in most parts of the country, and 
as rents rise they more nearly over- 


| take building costs, thereby making 


it profitable for individuals with 
some resources to build. 

Little activity, however, is ex- 
pected in the field of factory con- 
struetion or construction of office 
Houses and apartments 
get the call. 

PETROLEUM.—The oil industry, 
like the automobile industry, has just 
completed its best depression year 
looks forward to increased 
profits in 1936. 

Consumption of gasoline in the 
past 12 months broke all records 
when it passed eighteen billions of 
gallons. Motorists paid three and a 


| quarter billion dollars for this prod- 


uct, including taxes of more than 


Oil in all of its varied branches 
provided employment for more than 
a million persons and provided those 
workers with a billion and a quar- 
ter of wages. 

It was in the producing end that 
the industry met its severe test in 
1935 and in which it came through 
with what its leaders thir.k are fly- 
ing colors. 

When NRA codes went out so dia 
national control over the distribu- 
tion of crude oil. For a time after 
May 27 there was a flurry of con- 
cern over the ability of individual 
States, acting together or through 
compacts, to continue to keep a 
hand on the output of crude. In 
California the threat of flush pro- 
duction caused prices to break. 

However, that situation was 
brought into hand and the industry 
enters 1936 with inside talk’ that 
dollar crude is a depression price 
Storage sup- 
plies of both crude oil and gasoline 
are in good shape. Prices largely 
have held stable through the Win- 
ter months as demand exceeded ex- 
pectations. 

Here again an industry looks for- 
ward to better profits and improved 
conditions in the New Year. 

STEEL.—The iron and steel in- 
dustry long has provided a barome- 
ter of industrial conditions. 

Strong demand deflectea activity 
in construction, in machinery mak- 
ing, in automobile building. 

Like the industries which it serves, 
steel has shown increased activity 





of new rails and new rolling stock. 
And even now the construction in- 
dustry is looking for little structural 
steel, because improved building ac- 
tivity is in the smaller lines. 

But farm equipment manufactur- 
ers, automobile manufacturers, oil 
companies, home builders, and 
miscellaneous buyers are consum- 
ing steel at a rate that has forced 
the companies to step up operations 
during the last few months. 

A setback during the holidays is 
expected to be followed by another 
Steady advance to higher production 
levels, assuring profits and reflect- 
ing the wider-spread economic ac- 
tivity. 

The steel industry is leading in 
plant modernization. 
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Since NRA it has maintained the | 


shortened work week and the wage 
levels of the code. As in most other 
industries, prices have held stable. 

ELECTRIC POWER.—The electric 
utility industry furnishes recovery 
news in the form of an output high- 
er than at any time in its history. 

This higher production is at- 
tributed to two principal causes. One 
is the increased industrial activity, 
with its attendant demand for power 
to turn the wheels of machinery. 
The second is the more widespread 
use of electric equipment of all kinds 
in the homes and on the farms. 

The Federal Government feels 
that the utilities soon must enter 
the market in a big way for new 
equipment and new construction to 
provide facilities for meeting the in- 
creased demand for power. 

The companies, however, contend 
that threats of Government compe- 
tition through TVA and PWA, along 
with the threat of rigid Federal reg- 
ulation of holding companies, pro- 
vide a barrier to expansion of plant. 

If the tug-of-war between Gov- 
ernment and the utility industry 
could be ended there is agreement 
that construction and equipment 
orders, in a volume large enough to 
make themselves felt, quickly would 
follow. 

LUMBER.—This industry has been 
sick for years. The collapse of 
building and the development of 
substitutes, as well as che compe- 
tition of other materials, all have 
combined to add to its troubles. 

Now a new uncertainty has been 
added by the Canadian trade agree- 
ment with its reduction in the tariff 
on several important grades of lum- 
ber. 

Even so, the lumber industry looks 
forward to 1936 with a greater de- 
gree of confidence than to any year 
in a long time. The prospect of a 
step-up in home construction sug- 
gests larger consumption and vol- 
ume is the life-blood of the indus- 
try. 

Half a million men depend on the 





+ 





industry for a livelihood. Its activi- 


ties blanket the country. 


RAILROADS.—For nearly three- 
quarters of 1935 railroads were ina 
period of decline. Mounting labor 
costs, during a period when freight 
traffic increased only slightly, led 
to operating deficits and financial 
troubles for some importart lines. 


But then late in August the turn 
came. Freight traffic began defi- 
nitely to step up in a manner suf- 
ficiently impressive to increase op- 
erating revenue. In fact, car load- 
ings during the last three months 
of the year exceeded those of 1934 
by about 10,000 cars a day. 

Railroads throughout the depres- 
sion have carried a high wage bill. 
In 1935 they contributed $120,000,- 
000 more to the wages of their 
workers than in 1934. Even so, the 
number of workers declined below 
the million mark again. Higher 
wage rates accounted for the total 
increase in the payments. 

Railroads offer a vast replace- 
ment market once they get back on 
their feet financially. 

Huge rail orders, vast orders for 
equipment and for engines, freight 
cars and stream-lined, light-weight 
passenger trains wait on financing 
and the assured prospect of im- 
proved business. 

In the offing is a reduction in pas- 
Senger fares through the East to a 
flat 2 cents a mile on coaches and 
3 cents on Pullmans. 


PROBLEMS OF COMING YEAR 

Not all is easy sailing in 1936. 
Some of the problems that face 
business and government are out- 
lined as follows: 

The coming of Congress with its 
threat of legislation to print money, 
to add to the deficit by enactment 
of bonus legislation. Need for new 
spending to meet the relief problem. 
Adjustments that will attend start 
of the new social security system 
with its pay roll taxes. Townsend 
agitation. Supreme Court action on 
nearly the whole remaining section 
of the New Deal. War threats 
abroad. The uncertainties of a 
Presidential election. 

When all of these possible upset- 
ting factors are lumped together, 
however, they are found not to 
frighten industry into increased cau- 
tion. Rather the reflected sentiment 
is one of venturesomeness, judged by 
the numerous expansion/plans being 
announced around the year end. 
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F you’ve ever seen the car ahead of you careen 
suddenly into the ditch—if you’ve ever experi- 
enced the helpless terror of having the wheel torn 
from your hands—you know what a dreadful peril 


a blowout is! 


YES. THEY COST MORE 


— THEIR MISSION IS 
NOT TO SAVE MONEY 
BUT TO SAVE LIFE! — 


SAFETY IS THE WHOLE PURPOSE OF THE LIFEGUARD TUBE 


LifeGuard.* 





We built and tested 1,300 different constructions 
before we found the answer —a 2-ply tire within 
4 tube, as the diagram shows—and called it 


At speeds of 60, 70, 80 miles an hour we automati- 


cally ripped open tires with wicked swivel-knives 


It’s all over in a moment —a crucial moment 
when a few seconds time to slow the car down be- 
fore the collapsed and writhing tire clamps its 
death-grip upon your wheels would mean safety! 








A Lookfor the yellow valve ste id bi Pp 
B  LifeGuards* take a little longer to inflate 
because air passes gradually from “inner 
tire’’to outer tube through this VENT HOLE 
C On this two-ply “INNER TIRE” you ride to 
© stop with car under control, even though 
casing and outer tube blow wide open 


A tire within 
a tube 
And that is what 
Goodyear has 
done — given you 
that few precious 
moments _safety- 
margin with this 
new-type tube 
that makes the se- 
verest blowout no 
more harmful than 
a slow leak. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


that cut down into the tube itself—punctured them 
with five-inch railroad spikes—even blew out sides 
walls with dynamite caps. 

Every time that inner fabric tire retained enough 
air to keep the casing partially inflated — enough 
to hold it on fhe wheel—enough to carry the car 
to a safesstop without a swerve! 

Frankly, LifeGuard* Tubes cost somewhat more. 
They are designed, not to save money, but to 
save life! 

That is why most manufacturers of the fast new 
cars are adopting them. Youcanhave LifeGuard’s* 
supreme safety on your present car, too. Drop in 
at any Goodyear dealer’s and see for yourself how 
LifeGuards* take the terror out of blowouts— 
whether you are ready to buy now or not. 


IN RUBBER 


GOOD, YEAR 


LiFEGuUARDO TUBE 


FOR PASSENGER CARS-TRUCKS -BUSES 
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S : _ 
ASHINGTON stands waiting on tip-toe for 


the New Year, the New Deal at mid-chan- 

nel, the final words of the President’s mes- 
sages that will chart the course through the com- 
ing stormy days, about to be written. 

There was something tensely dramatic—to 
some, prophetic—in the moment of silence as 
twilight fell on Lafayette Park, that historic cor- 
ner of the snow-covered city on Christmas eve. 
Across the street the windows of the White House 
sent a soft, warm, amber glow among the dark 
trunks of the trees and their laced branches, 
high-lighted here and there with tufts of snow at 
crotch and fork. Four silhouettes bulked as sen- 
tinels of the little square where a message of 
peace and good will was about to be spoken. They 
were the warlike statues of Lafayette, Rocham- 
beau, Von Steuben and Kosciusko. 


TREE OF LIGHT AN AUGURY? 


Symbolic of the children’s part in the day was 
the tiny white-clad form of the President's grand- 
child Sara, her golden hair flowing.down from 
beneath her little cap. The moment for the light- 
ing of the tall community tree had come. The 
push button was handed to the President. Break- 
ing the spell he laughed: “I hope it works.” 

There was a little hushed pause. Would it 
work? To some that phrase seemed significant 
as the New Deal, with its many, revolutionary 
plans for a “more abundant life,” is about t’ ask 
the citizenry for approval of its experiments 
and its accomplishments. 

If the President thought of this as his finger 
reached for the key he might well have been 
satisfied with the augury. 

“It did work!” he exclaimed and his laughter 
joined with the “ah’s” of the crowd as the tree 
bloomed in a rainbow of light. 

While the routine of activity on the days pre- 
ceding the two holidays is always broken the 
undertone of the overture of Congress could be 
heard faintly during the past week. 


“RELIEF” THE URGENT THOUGHT 


“Relief” was a word on many tongues, some 
anxious, “some gratified, some bitter, There was 
the usual discussion of. public works projects un- 
dGerway in various communities, There was a 
lengthy comment on the subject of unemploy- 
ment at the Monday press conference; there was 
a broadsiue of criticism and charges from the Re- 
publican Congressional Committee giving nint 
of the pungent personal flavor of the coming 
campaign. \ \ ; 

The first day’s calling list was comparatively 
short: Governor Horner of Illinois to talk of di- 
rect relief in his State; Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace and some of his colleagues; Marriner 











Eccles, head of the Reserve Board, and Robert 


sociation, 


GUESSES ANENT THE BUDGET 
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The President Charts Course For a Stormy Passage—Completing Messages of 


Underwood & Underwood 
CHRISTMAS IN THE EAST ROOM 
Yuletide festivities in the White House include as 
usual the large colorfully decorated tree, here 
shown on view for the benefit of visitors. 








Fleming, president of the American Bankers’ As- 
intent on turning the Government 
lending functions back to the bankers. 

One diplomatic caller to break the routine: 





Danish Minister Otto Wadsted, bringing with him 


the former Premier of Iceland. 

Then, to ease the duties of the press on Christ- 
mas eve, the conference usually held on Tuesday. 
Most of the time was spent discussing the ques- 
tion of whether the Government had lived up 
to its promises in regard to providing for the 
nations’ unemployed. The President felt it had 
done so. At least 99 per cent, in terms of esti- 
mated figures. 


These were statements about the budget that 
Had been printed which the President put em- 
phatically into the category of guesses. On the 


Policy For New Year—Holidays at the White House 


e 








subject of the deficit the President felt people 


had been misled by the use of the figure of 
a billion and a half said to nave been a deficit 
that grew overnight. 

Suppose you had expenditures to be met, he 
explained, say $10,000 next Spring. Today you 
borrow $10,000 and put it in the bank on deposit. 
That doesn’t mean that you are going into debt 
$10.000 over night. The stories he felt to be not 
merely misleading but untrue. 


SAD INTERLUDE OF THE DAY 


Tuesday came and as usual members of the 
press made their last round stopping at the Ex- 
ecutive Offices before “the lid went on” at noon. 
Among them was James P. Hornaday, head of 
the Washington bureau of the Indianapolic News. 
He has covered the administrations of eight Pres- 
idents. He asked a tew questions, scribbled a 
few notes and walked back to his office a few 
blocks away. A little after noon word came back 
that he had died at his desk, his last story un- 
finished. 

The President was quick to express his sym- 
pathy for this true “gentleman of the press” and 
it was a saddened group that took the mimeo- 
graphed sheet that contained it, now just an- 
other item of news, but a tragedy for those who 
had known and loved him during more than 
three decades as a Washington correspondent. 

The day was without official appointments 
though cabinet members and others came to of- 
fer their Christmas felicitations. Bernard Bar- 
uch, one-time advisor to President Wilson, 
lunched with the President but had no com- 
ments when he left. 

At twilight the White House car crossed Penn- 
sylvania Avenue for the lighting of the Christ- 
mas tree. Standing almost under the hoofs of 
President Jackson’s prancing charger the Presi- 
dent delivered a short message. In the evening, 
according to ancient Rooseveltian rite, the head 
of the family read Dickens’ Christmas Carol to 
his family from mother to grandchild. 


WHEN CHRISTMAS DAWNED 


Then the stockings were hung. To little Sara, 
child of the President’s eldest son, went duties 
of providing the juvenile note. The other two 
grandchildren, children of Anna Roosevelt Boet- 
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—Wide World. 
—AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR, TOO 
Admirers of the first family see to it that a joyous 
holiday season prevails in the White House. Gifts 
of deer, fruit cake, nuts, and all sorts of game birds 
are delivered to the Executive Mansion. 





tiger, entertained a cold with their parents in 
New York. 

But little Sara played her role valiantly alone. 
She awoke the household early after Mrs. Roose- 
velt had closed the window and started the fire 
in the President’s room. There the entire family 
from Mrs. James Roosevelt down were soon gath- 
ered around the presents emptied from the 
stockings on the President’s bed. 

It was a quiet day with service at the old 
Foundry Methodist Episcopal church, attended 
by the whole family. 

In the evening was the dinner with the Presi- 
dent carving the chestnut-stuffed turkey. Mean- 
while the White House servants and their fami- 
lies had been received and presented with their 
remembrances, The staff of 170 members came 
in later, each to receive a silver matchbox 


























, bearing the President’s seal—a souvenir for com- 
ing generations. 

The next day, the last shred of wrapping paper 
and tinsel removed, the President went back to 
work in his study, not even deserting it to make 
his usual appearance in the Executive Offices. 
Daniel Bell, Acting Director of the Budget, was 


at his elbow. At luncheon he paused to receive 
David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 


CALM OVER THE WEEK-END 


Bright and sparkling the sun flooded the oval 
office as the press gathered to garner such week- 
end crumbs as might fall. There was no gallery. 
Secretary McIntyre sat at the President’s left: 
Secretary Early perched on the table at the rear, 
the two secret service men, straight and still as 
the two flags that always flank the Presidential 
desk on which a huge poinsetta flaunted its 
crimson petals. 

It was a short conference, void of any startling 
pronouncements though everyone realized that 
under the surface were churning problems that 
must all be taken in account when, over the pre- 
holiday week-end, the President worked on his 
message and his budget. 

The name of Colonel Lindbergh was mentioned, 
the proposed neutrality legislation drafted by 
the National Peace Conference was brought up. 
But no comment. After a few routine questions 
the press seemed satisfied and almost before 
the conference had begun it was over. Too many 
things still in a fluid state, too much suppressed 
activity as Congressmen poured into the city 
with their many plans and predictions for the 
coming session. 


THE LID GOES DOWN 


As soon as the working newspaper men depart- 
ed the teachers of future journalists came in. 
They may or may not have learned many deep 
secrets in the intimacy of the President’s office. 
In any case it was a strictly “off the record ses- 
sion” so the world will be no wiser for it until its 
future biographers unveil the tablets of their 
memories. 

The President returned to the White House 
and there received the Cabinet. 

Callers were cut down to the minimum, the lid 
went down again and the President turned his 
attention, uninterrupted by the New Year’s re- 
ception abandoned once more for the good of the 
Service and to the lament of the handshakers, to 
the inditing of his report on the state of the 
Union in general and the condition of the ex- 
chequer in particular. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE, 
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AAA and National Recovery 


By CHESTER C. DAVIS 
Agricultural Adjustment Administrator 
[ANY persons agree the “Triple A” has fulfilled 
one of its objects. It has helped increase 
the purchasing power of the farmers. Present 
indications are the farmers’ gross income from 
production in 1935, and from rental and benefit 
payments, will exceed $8,000,000,000, as compared 
with $5,337,000,000 in 1932. Although it cannot 
be said the increased 
farm income has been 
uniformly distributed, 
all sections have bene- 
fited materially. 

Needless to say the op- 
erations that made up 
the agricultural adjust- 
ment program are not to 
be credited for the whole 
of this improvement. 
Other national policies 
have contributed greatly, notably devaluation of 
the dollar and farm credit relief and something 
must be allowed also for the country’s natural 
recuperative powers. The combined effect of the 
AAA and the drought on prices, through the ad- 
justment of supply, has done more than the 
rental and benefit payments to increase the ag- 
gregate income of agriculture. 

There seems to be basis for the belief that the 
income distribution which took place in agricul- 
ture’s favor after 1933 started recovery sooner, 
and along a broader front, than any other re- 
distribution would have done. 

The income redistribution effected through the 
Triple A started general economic recovery; 
caused more total consumption, and therefore 
created more employment than any other redis- 
tribution of the national income would have 
caused, and failure to divert more income to the 
farmers would have delayed national recovery 
indefinitely. By shifting buying power to the 
farmers, the national Government caused this 
buying power to come into the market for non- 
agricultural goods and services more fully than 
it would have done if the distribution of income 
had been decided exclusively by a struggle be- 
tween workmen and employes. 

The Government farm program caused more 
total spending and the restoration of farm prices 
supported other prices. By increasing and stabil- 
izing farm prices, AAA helped to stabilize all 
prices. It improved the credit structure, farm 
programs by improving balance between supply 
and outlet, balance between farm prices and in- 
dustrial prices and between farm purchasing 
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power and non-farm purchasing power, tended + 
to overcome scarcity. 

Agriculture expects to increase its output with | 
all rapidity required to keep in step with expand- 
ing domestic and foreign outlets. By retaining 
controls that prevent accumulation of vast sur- 
pluses and demoralization of prices, agriculture 
hopes to maintain farm income at levels which 
will permit sound farming practices, improve- 
ment of the farm plant and conservation of soil 
resources. 

The farmers, while reducing farm production 
in some instances, actually helped to bring about 
an increase in the total national production and 
a net increase in the national income. That was 
their specific contribution to national recovery. 

{From an address before a joint session of 


American Farm Economic Association and Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, New York, Dec. 27.] 





Economic Gains in 1935 
By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 


— 





JN reviewing the economic data for the year 
1935 available to the Department of Com- 
merce I am impressed by the foundation which | 
has been laid as a basis for further encouraging | 
economic gains in 1936. 
The production of consumers’ goods during | 
1935 was at or above the relatively high level of 
1934; there was further improvement in agri- 
culture; some revival in the durable goods in- 
dustries widespread improvement in consumer 
purchasing based on increased employment, more 
equitable price relationships and a larger har- 
vest; improved industrial earnings; an increase 
in the value of our foreign trade, and further 
improvements in the financial field, includ- 
ing a rising tendency in security markets 
and a gradual reopening of the domestic capi- 
tal market to the flow of private funds. While 
these specific improvements are gratifying, the 
fact that the general cumulative forces of re- 
covery are gaining is even more important. 

This broadening of the recovery process has 
been strikingly shown in several tendencies of 
the past year which have brought a substantial 
increase in the national income as a result of | 
steady improvement through the consolidation 
of gains previously achieved and the gradual | 
extension of the recovery movement. * * * The | 
1935 increase in production was based on meet- | 
ing the immediate needs, rather than on such 
anticipatory purchases by manufacturers and 
distributors frequently evident in 1933 and 1934 
necessitating a periodic slackening of the pro- 
ductive processes while stocks were being ab- 
sorbed. 

As a corollary of these changes there was a | 





further increase in the national income dis- 
tributed during the year, preliminary estimates 
indicating a gain of approximately 10 per cent 
over the $50,000,000,000 total in 1934. The rise in 
the amount of the total income actually pro- 
duced in 1935 was probably even larger, thus 
further reducing, if not entirely eliminating, the 
net business losses which reached huge propor- 
tions a few years ago. * * * 

A substantial increase In employment was ef- 
fected during the year, with the major part of 
the gain accounted for in the manufacturing 1n- 
dustries. There was also an encouraging expan- 
sion of employment in the construction industry, 
particularly in residential building. * * * Wages 
of factory workers generally were maintained at 
the level reached in 1934, when hourly rates 
were as high as in 1929. 

Although industrial production for the year 
was about 14 per cent above that in 1934, the 
production of durable goods recorded a gain of 
about 25 per cent. 

Among the more spectacular increases in re- 
tail sales in 1935 were the increase of about 20 


} per cent in sales of general merchandise in rural 


areas and an estimated increase of 40 per cent 
in dollar expenditures for new passenger auto- 
mobiles, a large percentage of which also went 
to farm communities. The improvement in re- 
tail sales in rural areas was based on an increase 
in the cash income of farmers for the third suc- 
cessive year. The increase in income in 1935 
provided a still wider margin beyond their fixed 
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expenditures 
contributed very materially to more effective 
purchasing power. Urban sales of general mer- 
chandise, as reflected by department store sales 
data, increased 5 per cent. 

Coincident with the expansion in domestic 
buying, there has been a continued growth in 
the dullar value of our foreign trade. The major 
increase in exports during 1935 was in finished 
manufactures, which accounted for approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of our total exports, the high- 
est percentage since 1931. While exports of agri- 
cultural products did not make so satisfactory a 
showing early in the year, such exports increased 
more than seasonally during the fourth quarter. 

Expanding industrial activity and the in- 
creased imports of agricultural products, partly 
by reason of the 1934 drought, have been two of 
the major factors affecting the increase in im- 
ports which, on a quantity basis, were the high- 
est since 1930. Increased imports are recog- 
nized as a necessary and desirable corollary to 
the expansion of our exports, which is the basic 
objective of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. 

This program was greatly advanced during 
the year. It should prove a major force in re- 
opening the channels of trade. The recently con- 
cluded trade agreement with Canada was a con- 
spicuous accomplishment and similar agree- 
ments concluded in 1935 with Belgium, Haiti, 
Sweden, Colombia, Brazil, Honduras, and The 
Netherlands materially improved the outlook for 
further revival of our foreign trade, so essential 
to complete economic recovery. 

Although railway freight traffic lagged in the 
general recovery, by mid-October carriers were 
able to report an increase in the cumulative total 
of loadings in comparison with 1934 and a cor- 
responding decline in their deficits. It is be- 
lieved that this tendency is now firmly under 
way. 

In this field, as of course in many others, we 
have formidable problems still before us, but we 
find here, nevertheless, an illustration of the 
tendency of the recovery movement to accelerate. 
Just as the forces of the depression were cumu- 
lative in their effects, so the forces of recovery 
operate to expand activity in an ever-widening 
circle. 

In dealing with the paramount problem of un- 
employment, we may take courage and renewed 
hope from the steady expansion of production 
and distribution in the past year. Perhaps the 
most striking conclusion warranted by a review 
of the developments of the year is that we now 
have a broader and firmer foundation than in 
the preceding years on which to build in 1936. 


[From Secretary Roper’s “New Year's State- 
ment” Dec. 30.] 
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Pay Rolls and Food Prices 
By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 

‘4p ICE of any product just doesn’t mean a thing 

unless considered in relationship to other 

prices. Bacon at 35 cents a pound may be high 

in relation to 1933 prices but low in relation to 

1926 and 1920 prices. 

Another relationship, perhaps even more im- 
portant, comes to light when you compare bacon 
prices not with the price of a product but with 
the wage of the man who makes shoes or overalls 
or delivers your milk and so 
on. When bacon prices and 
wages of shoe factory workers 
f are in balance, we simply 
mean bacon prices and fac- 
tory workers are in that re- 
lationship which permits 
bacon producers and factory 
workers to exchange each 
other’s products actively and 
without interruption. The 
more exchange, the more 
trade, the better off both 
parties will be. 

Because farm prices are 
higher now than in 1932, many consumers com- 
plain they are too high. How should we measure 
height of prices? I can’t believe any thoughtful 
person would favor 1932 prices with their tragic 
consequences both in city and country. If that 
is so, some increase over 1932 would seem to be 
justified. How much of an increase? And what 
should the yardstick be? 

The yardstick, in my judgment a fair one, is 
the relationship between food prices and earn- 
ings per worker of persons employed in the fac- 
tories. If you will examine retail food prices 
and earnings per factory worker, you will dis- 
cover an astonishing correlation. When one falls, 
the other falls; when one rises, the other rises. 
This relationship has not held for other items in 
cost of living. 

As far as the employed factory worker is con- 
cerned, we have restored the 1928 balance be- 
tween earnings, retail food prices and non-food 
living costs. The real problem is to maintain 
this balance, while increasing production of the 
things we all need and want, and to put the un- 
employed back to work producing this increased 
supply of industrial goods and services. 

This is primarily a problem for industries 
which do not process agricultural products. 

The real need is not a lower general level of 
food prices but an increase of 40 to 50 per cent in 
non-agricultural production. That would restore 
jobs to millions of the unemployed. 


{From a radio address, National Farm and 
Home Hour.] 
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it by Increased Recovery Traffic 


Gradual Upswing in Earnings, Pay Rolls and Carloadings—Millions of Dollars For Greater Efficiency, Comfort and Safety— 


MERICAN railroads, heavy sufferers during 
depression years, are gradually climbing the 
steps to recovery. 

Leading the way back are pay rolls, carloadings 
and earnings. Moving ahead to new heights are 
such phases as air-conditioning, stream-lining and 
myriads of other technical details which involve the 
spending of millions of dollars for greater efficiency, 
comiort and safety. 

In the matter of pay rolls alone the railroads have 
contributed $120,000,000 more to the national in- 
come in 1935 than in 1934, Railroad employes this 
year have received a larger share of the railroad dol- 
lar than has gone for wages since 1920, the year the 
Federal Government returned the railroads to pri- 
vate operation after the war time emergency. 
Labor’s share in the average dollar of railroad 


1934 it had 


lor the current vear it is esti- 


revenue in 1926 was 42.6 cents. By 
risen to 44.1 cents. 
mated that it will reach 47.5 cents, which is higher 
than at any time in the boom days that preceded the 


crash of 1929, 

PAY ROLLS MOVING UP 
Wage earners on railroad pay rolls received more 

for every hour worked in 1935 than they did in any 

1931. 


employes received an average of less than 


other year but one, Before the war railroad 
30 cents 
an hour for every sixty minutes worked. In 1926 
In 1934, 63.5 cents 


During 1935 this average rose to 68.3 cents 


they received 63.1 cents an hour. 
an hour. 
an hour and provided an average annual income of 
$1,647. This is a total of $140 per worker above that 
F 1934. 


The railroad pay roll was at 


ol 
its highest in 1920 
when it reached a total of $3,682,000,000. This was 
it rose above $3,000,- 
By 1926 it had declined to $2,950,000 from 
which figure it conti 


late t 


the only time in history that 
000,000. 
ued to fall slightly through the 
wenties. 


in the railroad wage bill 


Paycuts Eliminated—Money Spent for Equipment Aids Other Industries 


+ «did not take place until the 
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depression began. Less 
traffic was reflected in less employment. Railroad 
wages in 1933 dropped to a low of $1,400,000,000. 
Since then pay cuts have been eliminated and the 
amount placed in railroad pay envelopes rose by 
about $120,000,000 in both 1934 and 1935. For this 
year it is estimated that railroad labor will have re- 
ceived a total of $1,639,000,000. 

Although the railroad pay roll for 1935 was higher 
than for 1934, the number of employes continued to 
decline. Only once has the number of railroad em- 
ployes crossed the 2,000,000 mark. That in 
1920. By 1926 the average number employed by 
class one roads, those with receipts of more than a 


Was 


million dollars a year, had fallen to 1,779,275. 
Railroad employment fell to its lowest point since 
the turn of the century when it averaged but 971,176 
persons in 1933. It rose above the 1,000,000 mark in 
1934 but fell to 995,000 persons in 1935. 
INDIRECT EMPLOYMENT AIDED 
The number actually employed by the railroads 
do not tell the full story. Thousands of others have 


been put back to work making locomotives, freight + 
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ducer for railroads is freight. 
therefore attached to carloadings, the number of 
full freight cars the railroads move in the course 
ota 


Carloadings are not only an index of railroad 


year. 


prosperity but also of national prosperity for they 
are a measure of the amount of goods actually pro- 
duced and shipped. No price rise has to be dis- 
counted as in the case of so many indices which are 
given in terms of dollars rather than goods. 

The history of American railroads up to 1926 was 
a history of ever increasing carloadings. With the 
outbreak of the World War they moved forward to 
heights previously unknown. Through the early 
twenties another advance was recorded until in 1926 
carloadings reached fheir all time peak of 53,099,000 
full cars of revenue freight. 
FREIGHT—UPS AND DOWNS 

For the next four years of prosperity, carloadings 
marked time due largely to the decline in shipments 
of construction materials and the rise in the use of 
the motor truck for short hauls. Then starting in 
1930 a three year drop took place in the amount of 
goods shipped on the major railroads of the nation. 





cars, stream-lined trains 
and air-conditioning 
equipment. Repair and 
equipment shops that 
were idle two years ago 
are busy servicing cars 
that have not been used 1935 pay rolls. 
for years and building 
more modern ones in 
keeping with the times, 
The 


ployed is unknown but 


number so em- 
it bulks large in one of 
the indutsries that was 
hit hardest by unemploy- 
nent. 





Chief revenue pro- 


the number a year ago. 


Money the Railroads Spend 


ILLIONS of railroad dollars are again flow- 
ing into the heavy industries where depres- 
sion unemployment was highest. 
equipment have added thousands of workers to 


A good example is air-conditioning. 
ago there were only 2,500 cars so equipped in the 
country. Now inside of twelve months the total 
has more than doubled. During 1935 air-condition- 
ing equipment was installed in 3,300 cars. 

Freight cars now on order are two and a half times 
New locomotives placed 
in service during 1935 were 50 per cent more. New 
construction authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is highest since 1931. 


| The bottom was reached 
when shipments in 1932 
totaled 28,180,000 
full little 
than half the record fig- 


but 


cars, more 


Orders for new f 
ure, 

Recovery from that 
low point was gradual 
through 1933, 1934 and 
the early months of 1935. 
But starting in August 
of this year recovery in 


A year 


railroad loadings really 
In that 
month freight was 


got under way. 


loaded on railroad cars 











Much importance is + a thousand cars a day above loadings in the same 


month of 1934, 

During the last three months of this year loadings 
were stepped up to a rate exceeding last year’s by 
For the full 
year just ending carloadings are estimated at 31,- 
450,000. 

Mere figures for carloadings do not tell the full 


more than ten thousand cars a day. 


story of the amount of freight carried on American 
railroads because the capacity of freight cars has 
been greatly increased in recent years. Back in 1926 
the average freight car carried but 45.1 tons. This 
average is now more than 3 tons higher. 
PASSENGER SERVICE GAINS 

Passenger traffic likewise recorded a definite step 
forward during the twelve months now drawing to 
For the first time in fifteen years the num- 
ber of passengers carried per train-mile showed a 


a close. 


gain for two successive years. 

The automobile cut into railroad passenger traffic 
long before the word depression assumed its present 
meaning as the low point in the business cycle. Pas- 
senger-miles reached their highest peak in 1920 
when they were 46,850,000,00. From that point the 
decline was rapid. By 1926 they had fallen by one- 

fourth. 

The low in modern times was touched in 1933 
when passenger-miles fell to 16,340,000,000. Since 
then they have risen to 18,400,000,000 for the current 
year. 

Increased passenger business, however, has not 
«meant a proportional increase in revenues from, this 
source. Reason for this is that passenger fare$’have 
been constantly falling. Since 1926 the average fare 
per mile has dropped from 2.9 cents per mile to about 
1.9 cents per mile. 

Earnings of railroads for 1935 are estimated to be 


$500,000,000 or a return of about 1.9 per cent on the 


amount invested in them. 
turn of 1.8 per cent in 1934 and 5 per cent in 1926, 


This compares with a re- 


at the rate of more than * the highest rate of return since the war. 
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¢6G ALES and liquor taxation” and 
“tax justice through better as- 
sessment practice” are the titles of 
two tax studies by 
ministration Clearing House of Chi- 
cago. The data on sales and liquor 
taxes was compiled by the Council 
of State Governments. The Na- 
tional Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers prepared the second review, 
dealing with property taxes. 

While the general property tax is 
not favored by these students of 
taxation, it is conceded in the re- 
view that it will continue to be 
highly important in the field of gov- 
ernment finance, and probably will 
remain the most important factor in 
municipal finance. 

Sales taxes, relatively unknown 
before the depression, are now gen- 
eral throughout the United States; 
they take the rorm of gross income 
and turnover taxes, retail sales 
taxes, merchants’ license fees and 
chain-state taxes. 

Besides the Federal tax, State 
governments generally impose levies 
on alcoholic beverages. The Fed- 
eral tax is a gallonage levy; 
Sta-es apply gallonage taxes and 
levy on licenses to make, store and 
dispense liquor, wines and beer. 


BETTER TAXING PRACTICE 
Determination of all taxable prop- 
erty,” accurate listing, competent 
valuation, and equitable apportion- 
ment are essential elements in effi- 


cient administration of the property | 


tax laws, according to the paper 
prepared by the National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers. A trend 
toward improvement in procedure, 
it is stated, has accompanied the 
better understanding by taxpayers 
and assessors of the.vital importance 
of the assessment function in the 
plan of governmental finance. 

Improvements in assessment prac- 
tice achieved during the year 1935 
are enumerated: 

Many communities have developed 
scientific methods for determining 
values, thousands of omitted parcels 
of property have been returned to 
the tax rolls, modern systems of 
assessing property have been in- 
stalled and, in general, greater 
equity security as the result of the 
organization of work-relief programs 
under the CWA, FERA and WPA, 
successively. 

Training schools for assessors 
have been set up in a number of 
States. State tax commissions have 
undertaken this educational pro- 
gram in Washington, Illinois and 
Massachusetts; state leagues of mu- 
nicipalities undertook the job in 
Wisconsin and Texas, and there was 
joint sponsorship in Minnesota, Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas. 

LOOK IN ON FEDERAL RETURNS 

Examination of Federal income 
tax returns by assessing officers is 
permitted by Congress shrongh 
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Greater Tax Justice Sought by Means 


Of Improved Assessment Plans— 
Use of Sales Tax Widens 





adoption of the Costigan amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Act 
of 1934. If properly exercised, the 
review asserts, “this privilege should 
bring about more tax justice than 
all the campaigns for tax limits, 
moratoriums, valuation reductions, 
assessments based on income, sales 
taxes and the like, combined.” 

In many jurisdictions, if all the 
personal wealth were to reach the 
assessment roll, the tax rate on real 
estate would be cut in half. The 
privilege is expected to act as a pow- 
erful influence in restoring a much 
better balance in the field of prop- 
erty taxation. 

Separation of the assessing func- 
tions from those of review and ap- 
peal has been proceeding satisfac- 
torily in conformity with the theory 
that these functions should be en- 
tirely divorced. 

“A greater degree of tax justice 
in the distribution of property taxes 
will be secured through the adop- 
tion of those measures best designed 
to promote more efficient assess- 
ment administration than in any 
other way,” concludes the study. 


REVENUE FROM SALES TAXES 

Gross sales taxes were in opera- 
tion as of Jan. 1, 1935, in Arizona, 
California, Illinois, Indiana, lIewa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Retail sales taxes were enacted in 
1935 in Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Maryland, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota and Wyoming. New Jersey sub- 
sequently repealed tne law. 

The retail tax rate was raised in 
Arizona, California, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, South Dakota and Washing- 
ton. West Virginia lowered its re- 
tail tax rate. 

Per capita annual revenues from 
gross income and turnover taxes, as 
shown in the records of seven States 
covering periods ranging from 3 to 
19 months, were compiled by the 
Council of State Governments, as 
follows: Arizona, $3.11; Indiana, 
$3.51; Mississippi, $1.45;-New Mexico, 
$4.03; South Dakota, $3.20; Wash- 
ington, $3.22; and West Virginia, in- 
cluding revenue from gross sales and 
temporary consumers’ taxes, $11.58. 

Per capita annual retail sales tax 
revenues in nine other States were 
found to be: California, $8.87; Llli- 
nois, $4.83; Iowa, $4.30; Kentucky, 
$3.05; Michigan, $7.20; Missouri, 
$1.15; North Carolina, $2.10; Okla- 
homa, $1.77; and Utah, $3.69. 

Per capita canum revenues volanad 


AN INTERNATIONAL ATT ACK 
ON THE SMUGGLING TRAFFIC 





How Canada Aided United States in Penalizing a Group 
Of Liquor Runners 





NEW evidence of “hands across the 

border” cooperation between the 
United States and Canada has just 
come to light. 

Documents furnished Washington 
by the Ottawa Government immeas- 
urably strengthened the case in 
which the Department of Justice 
sought to collect from a powerful 
group of liquor smugglers $10,000,- 
000 allegedly due in customs duties, 
and facilitated a settlement out of 
court. 

A case of similar proportions is 
pending, and Canadian documents 
are playing a part in its disposition. 

Meanwhile, it is learned that 
Washington has quietly written the 
final chapter in the famous “I’m 
Alone” case by turning over to the 
Ottawa Government slightly more 
than $50,000 awarded it by an arbi- 
tration commission almost a year 
ago. 

The case involved the sinking of 
a liquor runner of Canadian regis- 
try off the coast of Louisiana by a 
Coast Guard cutter in March, 1929. 
Approximately half of the amount 
paid goes to the captain and mem- 
bers of the crew or their survivors, 
while $25,000 is for a “material 
amend” to the Government of Can- 
ada. 

The other recommendation of the 
Commission—that the United States 
apologize to the Canadian Govern- 
ment for the unlawful sinking of 
the craft—was carried out by the 
Secretary of State on Jan. 19, two 
weéks after the report by the arbi- 
trators. 


THE WAR ON SMUGGLING 


In 1924, the United States and 
Canada entered into a treaty for 
suppression of smuggling along the 
boundary. It was agreéd that cus- 
toms and administrative officials of 
éach country should be available to 
the other as witnésses in proceed- 
ings against smugglers. In addi- 
tion,-each party. agreed to. cooper- 


ate with the other in furnishing, 
when necessary, records or certi- 
fied copies of public documents 
needed in a prosecution. 

The customs case, which has been 
settled, known as the Reifel case, 
and involving Canadian citizens as 
defendants, is the largest which has 
been involved so far under this co- 
operation of the two countries. Be- 
cause of its proportions, it is un- 
derstood that some negotiation pre- 
ceded the release of the necessary 
papers from Ottawa. 


BOND FORFEITED 


Service of process was exceedingly 
difficult because the defendants 
were not American citizens. Three 
men, however, including the two 
Reifel brothers, were placed under 
$200,000 bond, which they subse- 
quently forfeited. 

The documents which the De- 
partment of Justice needed to 
strengthen its case were Canadian 
bills of lading showing that liquor 
had been released from warehouses 
for export by the defendants. 

It was these papers which Ottawa 
finally turned over to the Ameri- 
can prosecuting officials and which 
furnished such a strong link of evi- 
dence in the Reifel case. 

After the Canadian action, a set- 
tlement of the case was worked out 
between the Government and the 
defendants without the matter be- 
ing pressed further in thg courts. 

Although the sum for which the 
prosecutors settled the case was only 
about $750,000, including the for- 
feited bond, there are several reas- 
ons why it is regarded as satis- 
factory by officials. In the first 
place, services of process was next 
to impossible because the defend- 
ants were Canadians. The only al- 
ternative was to sue in the Cana- 
dian courts, which was out of the 
question, because, as a rule, do- 
meéstic courts do not recognize judg- 
ments in tax cases by a sooctge 
government, 


license chain store 
taxes ranged, in nine States, be- 
tween 11 and 49 cents. Average per 
revenue produced by the 


income 


merchants or 


capita 
gross turnover and gross 
taxes was $3.51; 
sales taxes was $3.05. 


TRIBUTE FROM ALCOHOL 

Yields to the Federal Govern- 
ment from the taxation of alcoholic 
beverages amounted to $411,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, an increase of almost 60 per 
cent over 1934. 

Federal taxes, per gallon, are: 16 
cents on beer, 10 cents on light 
wines, 20 cents on fortified wines, 
and $2 on spirituous liquors. On 


average for retail 


WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING 
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imported whisky there is a Federal | 


customs duty of $5 a gallon in addi- 
tion to the domestic rate; the re- 
ciprocal trade treaty signed in No- 
vember, 1935, reduced this $5 rate 
to $2.50 in the case of Canada 


Scotch, and bourbon 
whiskies. 

There is a wide variance in State 
taxes. The minimum gallonage tax, 
5 cents, is levied by Kentucky; the 
maximum tax of $1.60 is imposed in 
Colorade. Three States levy a 40 
cents tax, five levy a 50 cents tax, 
two levy a 60 cents tax, six levy an 
80 cents tax, four levy a $1 tax, and 
one levies a $1.10 tax per gallon. 

The New Mexico tax ranges from 
24 cetns to $1.60; the New York tax 
from 50 cents to $1; the Rhode 
Island tax from 50 to 70 cents. Cali- 
fornia imposes no tax in light wines, 
fortified wines or spirits. The beer 
gallonage tax is three cents in most 
States; the range, however, is be- 
tween 2 and 15 cents. 

To make beer in California, the 
license fee is $1; in New Jersey the 
fee is $4,000 a year. The brewer’s li- 
cense fee ranges between $1,000 and 
$3,000 in 16 other States. 

Kentucky and Rhode Island 
charge a fee annually of $1,000 and 
California of $10 to wine manufac- 
turers. The wine-making license fee 
is from $100 to $500 in 16 other 
States. 

Distilleries in Pennsylvania pay 
$25,000 a year to make spirits: Cali- 
fornia’s charge is $50. In 15 States 
the range is between $1,000 and 
$5,000. Mayo DuDLEY. 
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= For the 125% time it twill 4 
...greet the NEW YEAR 4 


In the little town of Broad Ford, Pa., was 
proffered the first toast to the New Year with 
the noble nectar known as Old Overholt 
straight rye whiskey. Bottled in bond under 
U. S. Government supervision—the require- 
ments of which, as to full 100 wad and 
absolute freedom from adulteration, are 
more rigid than those of any other country 
_in the world, 


and hearty whiskey will be the kingly vehicle 
for giving genial greeting to the dawning 1936, 


At least four and a half years in wood, Old 
Overholt has a different-as- day-and- night all- 
rye taste all its own. When you know it as 
connoisseurs do, no one will fool you on it, 


Search as you will. In the end you'll find 
no better whiskey for a cheery New - 
* Geos for the 125th time, this hale Year, At all good bars, =a 


THE NEW LOW PRICE 























~ UNDER. v. Ss. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. 


© 1935, A. Overholt & Co., Tac., Breed Ford, Pa 






































The Third Dimension of Business 





business. 





ILLIONS of men and women pro- 

duce goods in this country. That 
is their livelihood. Millions of men” 
and women, with their children, con- 
sume these goods to live. They must 
eat. They must be clothed. They are 
entitled to comforts. They yearn for 
better things and fuller lives. The pro- 
ducers and the consumers make up 


the length and breadth of American 


But they alone cannot make business 
solid and substantial. The people who 
produce goods are not always neigh- 
bors of those who consume. 
markets must be found or developed. 
Thus, distribution becomes The Third 
Dimension of Business. 
distributor who links those who pro- 


duce with those who need and buy. 


To no industry is The Third Dimen- 
sion of Business more vital than to the 
dairy industry. Milk is produced on 
the broad slopes of the open country. 
It is consumed chiefly in the thickly 
populated cities and towns. The miles 
and the minutes that lie between the 
farmer and the consumer become the 


problem of the distributor. 


For twelve years, National Dairy 


Products Corporation has functioned 


f 


low 89% of the peak. In other words, 


Remote 


For it is the 


in the interests of farmer and con- 
sumer... improving the quality of 
dairy, products, affording a maximum 
return to the producer and a fair cost 
to the consumer. Above all, National 
Dairy has an excellent record for find- 
ing the market. 

At no time during the last five stren- 
uous years has the total volume of milk 


sold through National Dairy fallen be- 


an almost constant market has been 
maintained for the yearly production 
of nearly two million cows. 

And all the while, as farmers were 


being paid and consumers were being 


served, thousands of men and women pany Horses...over 7,000,000 
: ene Vanilla, Chocolate, 
were kept employed. Millions of dol- Strawberries, Peaches, 
, ° ° P Pineapples, Coffee 
lars have been invested in American Sinan, Desns.awe 900neee 
progress, through the payrolls of this Sugar (refined in 
: it eS eee over 9,500,000 
company. At no time during these Automobiles, Gas, Oil, 
c . WO a Sevsaas over 14,500,000 
years has employment in this corpora- pra 
. Stationery, Cartons, 
tion fallen below 90% of the peak. Paper ....... over 14,700,000 
Bottles, Jars, Light- 
The purchase of supplies and other weight Cans...over 18,500,000 
i COME Asvaes wane over 10,200,000 
produce has poured millions of dollars SGN: Cusen, Relcigerater 
into outside companies in the course Canine +»... over 4,600,000 
New Buildings, Ma- 
of business. chinery ...... over 34,400,000 
; : Supplies for Repairs 
National Dairy Products Corpora- and Maintenance, over 31,900,000 


tion is in the business of making busi- 


Federal, State and 
ness... for the farmer... for the milk Municipal Taxes, 
over 22,270,000 


salesman. For clerks, stenographers, 


NATIONAL Datry PrRopucts CorPoRATION 


and countless men and women whose 
lives are directly or indirectly affected 
by this greatest agricultural enterprise 


—The Dairy Farm. 





How National Dairy Helps 
the Nation’s Business 


During the last five years, National 
Dairy Products Corporation has paid 
out millions of dollars to farmers, to 
other industries and to Federal, State 
and Municipal Treasuries, Thus, the 
entire nation is benefited by this con- 
structive contribution to American 
business, 


A Partial List of the Sums We 
Have Spent During These Last 
Five Years 





Paid to the Farmers for 


BE s:ewwswnss over $680,000,000 
Hay and Oats for Com- 


Labor Payroll . 


-over 285,700,000 
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Oil Industry Primes the Pumps of Re-employment 


Petroleum Plants and Sales Outlets Pay One and a Quarter Billion Dollars Annually to Their Million Employes 


BILLION 
GALLONS 


COPYRIGHT, 1935, BY UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





as Gasoline 


Output Reaches Record Levels—Production Improvement Aids Conservation 


with plenty of gasoline in the tank. 


A 


vear-end is 


Chalked up on the national pump for the 
all-time figure of 18,187,492,200 gal- 
at 820,344,960 


1 


the 
lons. The pointer on the oil gauge, 
vallons, is higher than it was a year ago, but lower 
than it was in 1926, 

Besides meaning activity in the petroleum indus- 
try, gasoline and oil burned tells a story of motor 
cars being used, which in turn builds into the epic 
factories and 
In addition, it 


of American industry a picture of 
steel mills running at high speed. 
means vast revenues pouring into state and na- 
tional treasuries in the form of taxes. 

On the human side, there is the employment of 
close to a million workers drawing wages of one 
and a quarter billion dollars from the petroleum in- 
dustry alone, to say nothing of the other millions in 
automobile and steel industries with their billions 
in wages. 

When all the figures are in, it is estimated that 
the nation’s oil fields during 1935 will have yielded 
793,200,000 barrels of the crude “black gold” from 
which are refined the all-important motor fuels and 
other products. This is 84,000,000 barrels more than 
a year ago. 


OUR HUGE UNTAPPED RESERVES 


Keeping up with the increase in production 1s.an 


increased proof of the existence of untapped re- 


serves of this natural capital. Proven reserves re- 
coverable by methods now in use are more than 100 
per cent greater than were estimated 10 years ago, 
iccording to Axtell J. Byles, president, American 
These reserves are estimated 


More l,- 
formation which 


Petroleum Institute. 
to exceed 12,000,000,000 
000,000,000 acres 
contain oil remain 


barrels. than 


of geological 
may to be explored, says Mr. 
Byles, who estimates that the nation’s deposits of bi- 
tuminous coal and oil shale are capable of yielding 
supplies of motor fuel adequate for centuries. 
While the record for the year is being closed, the 


Bureau of Mines steps forward with its forecast of 


What is ahead. For January, 1936, the daily aver- 
ige required production of crude oil, this @overn- 
ment agency predicts, will be 2,559,200 barrels, or 


an increase of 19,000 over the level estimated for 








MERICA has started its ride to recovery * December, 1935, and nearly 10,000 more than for 


last January. 

A large part of the increased production will be 
refined into gasoline to meet the enlarging demand 
for that important motor fuel. The demand for 
January is estimated at 32,860,000 barrels, 2,230,000 


barrels being for export. 


HIGH PRODUCTION LEVELS 


“The year 1935, one of the most active in the 
history of the petroleum industry’—this is being 
written across the books for the past tweive 


months, 

Krom the wells of 22 States came nearly hali the 
world’s supply of crude oil for 1935—993,200,000 
barrels. (World production is estimated at 1,608,- 
500,000 barrels.) American production for 1934 
was 909,200,000 barrels, while in 1926 it was 770,- 
874,000 barrels. 

The 1935 production made possible the consump- 
tion by the public of 18,187,492,260 gallons of gaso- 
line for the year. In 1934, 17,098,452,000 gallons of 
the fuel was used, and in 1926, 11,104,422,000 gal- 
lons. 

Likewise the 1935 production of crude oil made 
possible the consumption of 826,344,960 gallons of 
In 1934, the consumption 

while in 1926 it topped 


the refined oil for 1935, 
was 776,328,000 - gallons, 
947,856,000 gallons. 


HOW EMPLOYMENT IS AFFECTED 


Increased production, has had its effect on em- 
ployment in the petroleum industry. ‘The Ameri- 


can Petroleum Institute reports that at the year 
end “the industry contributed to recovery by in- 
creasing employment 37 per cent above the depres- 
sion low point, by shortening working hours 30 
per cent, and by raising wages to the point where, 
in purchasing power, they stand virtually at the 
1929 peak.” . 

In 1934 all 
branches of the petroleum industry drew wages of 
$1,217,000,000, 


not available. 


more than a million workers in 
Comparative figures for 1935 are 
But it is possible to examine real 
wages, that is, earnings expressed in terms of pur- 
chasing power rather than actual dollars paid em- 


ployees. For the first eight months in 1935 the 


+ weekly real wage average for employes in the pro- 


+ 


> 


lucing department of the industry was $34.34. 
the last six months of 1934 it averaged $34.25. 
: oe 
In the réfinery division, the employes averaged 
for the first eight months of the present year in real 


wages, $33.23. In the last six months of 1934 it was 


ig 


rst 


$33.45. 
lor May 1929, the real wage average for the pro- 
duction department employes was $34.40, while that 
for those in the refinery division was $31.35. 
Despite increased demand, the wholesale prices 
for petroleum products kept their place as the low- 
est recorded in the United States Bureau of Labor 
prices index, This is about 30 points below the av- 
erage of all commodities. Retail prices of gasoline 
averaged 13.55 cents per gallon as compared with 


13.64 in 1934, 
WHAT EACH MOTORIST PAYS 


The petroleum industry contributed more than 


$1,125,000,000 in taxes to Federal, State and local 
rovernments during the year—a figure that ap- 
roaches the yearly pay roll of the industry. 

lor the first time since 1919 when th ‘tes first 
began to tax gasoline they gathered i 19,000 
in revenue from this one source alo . ederal 


taxes added $170,000,000 to the consumers’ gasoline 
bill. 
municipalities accounts for the rest of the billion 
lollar bill. 

The $770,000,000 exacted of gasoline by the State 


Federal governments during 1935 was more 


The levies imposed by certain counties and 


and 
than one-third of the estimated $2,459,000,000 total 
retail value of the more than 18 billion gallons ot 
xasoline consumed in 1936. 

The average motorist, in other words, contrib- 
uted $31.74 in 1935 to Federal and State treasuries 
in the form of taxes on gasoline. 

201 TAXES ON THE INDUSTRY 

While the average price of gasoline in 1935 was 
13.55 cents a gallon, the average State and I*ederal 
tax was 5.29 cents. In some States the levy was 
equivalent to 100 per cent of the retail price, while 
in many States it was 100 per cent of the wholesale 
rice, 

All in all, 201 taxes are paid by or through the 


petroleum industry. Of these, 39 are Federal lev- 


ies, 121 are imposed by States, and the remaining 


* 41 are divided among counties, municipalities, dis- 


+ 


tricts and other taxing units of government. 


Roughly speaking, they amount to $1.14 per bar- 
rel of crude oil produced, 

loreign trade in refined petroleum products held 
up during the year closing. Exports are estimated 
at around 73,150,000 barrels, or about the same as 
in 1934. 


at around 20,500,000 barrels, an increase of nearly 


On the other hand, imports are estimated 


0,000,000 barrels over the record for the preceding 
year, 

Imports of crude oil in 1935 declined to an esti- 
mated 32,250,000 barrels. 
hand, increased nearly 10,000,000 barrels to an es- 
timated total of 51,500,000 barrels. 

Although the reports of company earnings for 


Ixports, on the other 


the year for the petroleum industry are not com- 
pleted, it is estimated that they will be around the 
net figure of $264,000,000. 

The petroleum industry reports that improve- 
ments in drilling and production methods have in- 
creased the recovery of oil from subterranean pools 
by 30 to 100 per cent. 
ward unit development and orderly operation of 


Progress is being made to- 


producing areas with the dual purpose of increasing 
the yield and prolonging the life of the oil fields. 


THE NEW REFINING METHOD 


Advance in methods of refining the crude oil is 
adding to conservation. It is pointed out that the 
cracking process alone has greatly increased the 
yield of motor fuel, having saved, since 1920, ap- 
proximately 6,600,000,000 barrels of crude oil which 
otherwise would have been required. 

The industry reveals that through scientific de- 
velopment it was able to reduce to less than 20 per 
Of 
the estimated 21,230 wells completed during the 
year, 14,900 produced oil, 1,390 produced natural gas, 


cent the number of “dry” holes drilled in 1935. 


and 4,880 were non-productive, or “dry.” 

During the year just past, the petroleum industry 
requested Congress to encourage cooperation be- 
tween oil-producing State governments by means of 
acompact. Such an agreement was designed to con- 
serve crude oil and natural gas through the regula- 
tion of production. j 

Congress approved the interstate Oil Compact, 
which has been ratified by six States. 
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+ THE OUTLOOK FOR CONGRESS AS SESSION NEARS + 





wrt is ahead for Congress? 

If the expressed wishes of Ad- 
ministration leaders in both Houses 
are fulfilled, the session of Congress 
which convenes Jan. 3 will be short, 
with all unnecessary 
banned. 

It is understood this is also the 
objective of the White House. A 
session of three to four months 
would be in accordance with the 
“breathing spell” for business an- 
nounced by the President. No major 
Administration “must” measures of 
the importance of those submitted 
at previous sessions are known to be 
in prospect. 

Three major factors may largely 
determine the outcome of the drive 
for a short session: 


SUPREME COURT FACTOR 


1. The Supreme Court’s decisions 


on the four New Deal cases—TVA, | 


Bankhead cotton control, PWA slum 


Court Rulings and Relief Plans Among Major Factors Affect- 


legislation 


clearance and low-cost housing, and | 
AAA—on which it is expected to | 


hand down opinions during the ses- 
sion. . 

If any or all of the New Deal 
acts involved are held invalid, it is 
expected that substitute legislation 
will be pushed, with the result that 
major controversial issues may be 
injected into the law-making pro- 
gram. 

Among the possibilities mentioned 
are new tax measures if the AAA 
processing taxes are declared un- 
constitutional; new housing legisla- 
tion if the PWA slum clearance 
projects are blocked; and perhaps 
a substitute for the cotton control 
act if it is 1uled out. 


PROBLEM OF RELIEF 

2. The type of relief appropriation 
requested by the President. 

It is believed that another request 
for a large relief appropriation 
would arouse a storm of controversy 
which might prolong the session for 
many weeks. 

Congress sentiment, as expressed 
thus far, is that the President will 
not be given another blank check 
for relief expenditures as in the 
Work Relief Act of 1935. 

Even with a request for a small 
relief appropriation much debate 
may be aroused if Congress’ approval 


is sought for some of the major pub- | 








ing Length of Session and Its Work 


lic works projects such as the Flor- 
ida ship canal and the Passama- 
quoddy power project. 

3. The consideration given con- 
troversial legislation submitted 
without Administration backing. 


It now is considered probable that | 


the coming Congress will have more 
ideas of its own as to desirable legis- 
lation than other recent sessions. 
Included in the category of debat- 
able measures which may clog the 
legislative mil) are such proposals 
as the bonus. the Frazier-Lemke 
farm mortgage greenbacks bill, and 
the Townsend old-age pensions plan. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


What follows is a survey of pros- 
pective legislation and an estimate 
of probable action on the basis of 
expressed iegislative views and the 
present status of the proposals. 

Proposed Business Legislation.— 
A number of proposals directly af- 
fecting business are on the legisla- 
tive program. Others are expected 
to receive consideration. They in- 
clude: 

Revised food and drug bill pro- 
posed by Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York. Passed by the Sen- 
ate and awaiting action by House 
committee. Further amendments 
expected. Only fair chance of ulti- 
mate enactment. 

Amendments of the Social Security 
Act.—Revision of the Act contem- 
plated to make it more workable. 
Enactment of private pension plan 
compromise (Clark amendment) 
considered probable. 

Proposals for Government owner- 
ship of railroads—A long range 
issue which may be brought up dur- 
ing the next few years. Has support 
of railroad unions and eventually 
may obtain backing from other 
quarters. 

Walsh bill requiring code wages 
and hours for all firms having loans 
of any kind from the Government 
or selling to the Government. Meas- 
ure may become means of further 


| Enactment likely. 








study of major industry controls. 

Proposal to give Federal Trade 
Commission comprehensive new 
powers to regulate merchandizing 
practices of chain stores. Sponsored 
by Representative Patman, of Texas. 

Amendments to Housing Act. 
Other proposals include the billion- 
dollar, 10-year low-cost housing 
program of Senator Wagner (Dem.), | 
New York. Some of the provisions 
of the Housing Act may be made 
permanent, while other amend- 
ments may be offered to promote 
private development of large-scale, | 
low-cost housing projects. 

Extension of NRA. Skeleton ex- 
tension of the agency ends next | 


but reduction from present provi- 
sions for a one billion dollar bond 
flotation and one hundred million 
dollar capitalization likely. 
Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage re- 
financing measure. Only 11 more 


signatures required on petition to | 
force vote on the measure in the | 


House. Probably will not be passed, 

but likely to be a heated issue of 

discussion throughout the session. 
Unless the Supreme Court invali- 


below those of last sessioa, with the 





+ 
a 


amount of the reduction dependent | 


on the outlay for relief. 
Administration leaders in both 
Houses have announced that no 
special tax legislation is contem- 
plated. But such factors as the 
bonus and the Supreme Court pro- 
cessing tax decision may change the 


| Outlook. 


| 


dates wanted provisions of the AAA | 


Act, no major amendments are ex- 


pected. 
If the processing taxes are invali- 


| dated, special excise taxes may be 


levied on processors. 
Some minor provisions of the 








How Congress Divides 





IBERAL strength in Congress is increased by the accession of 

Elmer A. Benson, formerly Minnesota’s State Banking Com- 
missioner, as United States Senator in place of the late Thomas D. 
Mr. Benson has been a Farmer-Laborite ever since that 
party began in his State. He is 40 years old and son of immigrant 
He advocates public ownership of monopolistic in- 
dustries and collective bargaining for labor. 

Party strength in Congress now is as follows: 
Democrats, 68; Republicans, 24; Farmer-Laborites, 2; 
Progressive, 1; Vacancy, 1—Total, 96. 

House: Democrats, 318; Republicans, 103; Farmer-Laborites, 3; 
Progressives, 7; Vacancies, 4; Total, 435. 


Schall. 


Norwegians. 


Senate: 














April. Some talk of providing for 
its absorption into the Department 
of Commerce and other agencies. 

Copyright Bill. Passed Senate. 
May be forced through House, al- 
though it faces opposition in House 
committee. 


MEASURES FOR FARMERS 


Agricultural Measures. 
farm legislation is anticipated un- 
less the Supreme Court hands down 
a decision completely invalidating 
the AAA set-up. Legislative propo- 
sals and the general outlook in this 


No major | 








field are as follows: 

Bankhead Farmers’ Home Corpo- 
ration bill to enable tenants to pur- 
chase farms. Passed Senate. Some 
form of bill probably will be passed, 


Bankhead Cotton Act may be re- 
enacted if the Supreme Court de- 
clares tt unconstitutional. Adminis- 
tration does not favor the compul- 
sory tax feature which has the sup- 
port of legislators from the South. 

If the Bankhead Act is invalidat- 
ed, it is considered possible the Po- 
tato Act of 1935 may be repealed, as 
it has the same compulsory feature. 
In any event, the act is certain to 
be modified. 


FINANCE AND TAXES 


Financial and Tax Legislation. 
Many financial measures are ex- 
pected to come up for considera- 
tion, no matter how short the ses- 
sion may be. Plan is to reduce this 
year’s appropriations considerably 

es 4 





No important banking legislation 
is expected. 


THE BONUS QUESTION 

Among the more important pro- 
posals in this class of legislation 
are: 

Passage of some form of bonus 
bill early in the session is predicted 
in nearly every quarter. Lobbyists 
for veterans’ organizations say they 
have enough votes to insure full 
cash payment of $2,000,000,000 bonus 
debt to World War veterans. 
ministration leaders are trying to 
work out a compromise calling for 
payment in bonds. 


ODDS AGAINST TOWNSEND PLAN 

Townsend plan for payment of 
$200 monthly pensions to all per- 
sons past 60 on condition they give 
up gainful employment and agree to 
spend their pensions within one 
month. No chance of passage, but 
an impressive show of strength for 
the plan may develop. 

Legislation to remove tax exemp- 
tion of State and local government 
securities and of Federal securities. 
Constitutional amendment neces- 
Sary. Little chance of passage this 
session. © 

War profits tax  bill—Modified 
version of drastic scheme presented 
at last session probably will be en- 
acted. 

MONEY BILLS 

Appropriations —The big question 
mark is the amount of the appro- 
priation for relief. President has 


announced that he will ask a $500,- | 


| 000,000 fund to carry on public 


works. Total appropriation for re- 


| lief reported to be based on expecta- 


———- 


tion of industrial reemployment. 


Ad- . 








| 


Deficiency appropriations which 
failed of enactment last session, 
leaving several emergency agencies 
without operating funds, 
will be given early consideration. 
Regular departmental appropria- 
tions due. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


International Issues.—Legisiation 
bearing on foreign problems may 
receive a great deal >! attcntion 
during the coming session. The 
following matters are scheduled to 
come up: 

Neutrality legislation —lhis is one 
of the most controversial and yet 
one of the proposals most certain of 
enactment. The fight of last session 
on the issue of giving the President 
mandatory or discretionary author- 
ity for application of neutrality 
measures will be repeated. 
ability is that the Administration 
will be beaten in its demand for dis- 
cretionary authority. 


As matters now stand, the Senate | 
! 


is inclined toward enactment of a 
mandatory prescribed program 
while House favors the discretionary 
type of program. There is a dispo- 
sition among House leaders to yield 
if necessary in order to assure a bet- 
ter and permanent neutrality law. 
The problem must be decided before 
Feb. 29 when the present resolution, 
limited to munitions, expires. 

Reciprocal trade agreements — 
There is a movement to repeal or 
modify the authority of the State 
Department to conclude trade agree- 
ments. About a 50-50 chance that 
power to ratify reciprocal trade 
agreements will be restuved to the 
Senate. The President’s authority 
to negotiate such agreements ex- 
pires in June, 1937. 

St. Lawrence Waterway.—Prob- 
ably no action will be taken this 
session. 

Federal Board of Foreign Trade — 
A bill designed to coordinate agen- 
cies having to do with ioreign com- 
merce has been approveu by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. Outlook is uncertain. 


REGULATIONS AND SUBSIDIES 


Utility legislative proposals. The 
first session of the 74th Congress left 


a large amount of utility legislation | 


unfinished. However, no bills of the 
magnitude of the Motor Carrier Act 
or the Utility Holding Company Act 


Prob- 


probably | 


are on the legislative agenda for the 
second session. Major proposals are: 
Water Carrier regulation bill. 1f 
the session extends over five months 
or more, it is considered probable 
this bill will be given consideration. 
Backed by the Administration, but 
odds are against its enactment. 
Ship subsidy legislation. The Euro- 


| pean war scare apparently will abet 
| the demand for American shipping 











Subsidies. The two Houses differed 
at the last session as to the form of 
legislation to be enacted. Depart- 
ment of Commerce is drafting a 
measure to reconcile the differences 
of the two bills. Some type of sub- 
sidy probably will be approved by a 
narrow margin. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
reorganization. Federal Coordina- 
tor Joseph B. Eastman favors pass- 
age of legislation bringing all inter- 
State transportation — air, water, 
motor, and railroads — under the 
control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He is sponsoring a 
move at this session for legislation 
to bring interstate water transpor- 
tation under the ICC. 

Long and short haul revision. Fur- 
ther efforts to be made to obtain 
revision of “the long and short haul 
provisions” of the ICC Act. Strong 
opposition likely. 


| NEW LABOR BILLS 


Labor Measures. A great variety 
of legislation of interest to labor 
probably will be introduced, but few 
bills will get beyond the hearing 
stage. Principal proposals are: 

The 30-hour week. Although this 
legislation was passed by the Sen- 
ate in the 73rd Congress, it again 
will have to be considered by both 
Houses if it is brought up at this 
session. Strong effort to push this 
legislation expected. Little likeli- 
hood of passage. 

Labor Relations Act. Proposals 
may be made to amend the Act, 
but pending the Supreme Court in- 
terpretation of the law any changes 
will be resisted by the Administra- 
tion. A special report, recommend- 


ing desirable changes, is to be made 


to Congress by the National Labor 
Relations Board. Preliminary re- 
ports indicate that any changes 
probably will be toward strengthen- 
ing of the act rather than making 
it less drastic. 
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WHEN INDUSTRY LOOKS FOR STEEL .. . 


STEEL looks toUNITED! 


HEN the man on the street tastes prosperity, he will 

want steel. He'll want it for his automobiles, for 

bridges to pass over, for railroads and steamers to ride on 
and to ship his goods on, for containers and for dozens of 
other uses old and new. 


nation’s industrial leaders have made for him, that steel 








<e> 


He has learned from what the 


makes his life easier and more enjoyable. 


The world’s greatest suppliers of steel have anticipated 


these wants, have decided they will need greater capac- 


the efficiency of these suppliers so they will enjoy pros- 


perity... for their prosperity is always reflected in the pros- 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


this continuing faith. 


ity to produce steel as well as more modern equipment. 
They look to us for this reconditioning and improvement of 


their plants as they have for generations. We are proud of 


Our sole aim for the coming year is to aid in improving 


perity of the industries they work with and, just as surely as 


night follows day, the prosperity of the nation. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


<UNITED ENGINEERING and FOUNDRY COMPANY> 
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Electricity Throws the Switch for the Nation's Industries 


in History, Reflects Growing Activity in Industrial World—Utilities Increase Employment and 
Pay Rolls—Government Competition Worries Power Industry 


Output at Highest Point 


ELL WETHER of industries in the power age 
is the generation and sale of electricity. 

The recovery news from this industry is 
that its output is today at the highest point in its en- 
tire history, running for the year of 1935 at 2 per 
cent above the 1929 level. In the last week reported 
it exceeded two billion kilowatt hours for the first 
time in history. 

There are at least two reasons why this industry 
has special significance for recovery. 

One is that its product turns the wheels of nearly 
all other forms of silently 
through its labyrinthine cables at 286,000 miles per 
second, electricity turns the motors that drive the 
machines that pour out the automobiles, the millions 
of yards of cloth, the lumber, the plastics and all the 
other innumerable products comprising the material 


industry. Speeding 


fabric of modern life. 
INDEX OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD 

Electric output is the index of work which the ma- 
chines are doing. 

The second reason for watching the activity of 
the power industry is that it is the key to new indus- 
tries, and new industries provide a time-honored 
means of emerging from depressions. 

It is a key to new industries, because, to be used 
in new ways, it requires new types of instruments 
to be built—electric refrigerators, sweepers, wash- 
ing machines, pumps, sewing machines and scores 
of other devices. Sales of these appliances have also 
been ringing up new records this year. 

So although electricity generation employs only 
about one-fourth of a million people, its chief contri- 
bution to the multiplication of jobs is as a king pin 
in the expansion of other industries. 

Actually, jobs increased from 1934 to 1935 by 
about 3 per cent and pay rolls went up 5 per cent. 
Yet the number employed did not keep pace with 
increased output. Jobs were 10 per cent fewer than 
in 1929 and pay rolls were lower by more than 20 
per cent despite the fact that output was 2 per cent 
higher. 


GREATER THE USE; LOWER THE COST 


The reason for this is that, once the plants are 
built and the connections are made, output can be 
stepped up rapidly with little increase in labor. 


oo the greater the use, the lower the unit cost. 


+ 





+ nary course of natural 


Achievement to date in thus lowering the cost of 
current is told by this comparison. Average price 
charged in 1935 for each unit of electricity (kilowatt 
hour) for domestic use was 5.6 cents; in 1930, 6.6 
These are estimates by the 
Department of Labor. The Edison Electric Insti- 
tute places today’s cost at 5.04 cents. 


cents; in 1913, 8.1 cents. 


Hand in hand with the lower costs has gone an 
ever increasing demand for the household devices 
that use the current. The result: New jobs in fac- 
tories that make the appliances and in plants that 
make equipment for these factories and in railroads 
that assemble materials and send out the completed 
products. 

Translated into figures, this means for 1935 the 
largest number of electrical refrigerators ever made 
in one year in America. The total exceeded 1,500,- 
000. 

Large gains were made also in sale of ranges, 
washing machines and smaller appliances. Makers 
of lighting fixtures felt the quickening influence of 
a promotional campaign featuring the slogan “bev- 
ter light—better sight.” 

In addition some 550,000 new customers were ad- 
ded to those who buy current. 


GROWING ARMY OF NEW CUSTOMERS 


Where did these new users come from? 

Partly from the farm. Here is the largest poten- 
tial market for electricity, only about 12 per cent of 
the rural homes being wired for its use. A substan- 
tial number of these residences turned on the elec- 
tric switch for the first time last year, lighting up 
house and barn and operating water pump or cream 
separator where formerly kerosene lamps shone and 
weary muscles labored at these tasks. 

Yet the total number of new farm customers was 
only 40,000, bringing the total rural users to 780,000, 
whereas more than 5,000,000 farm dwellers are still 
without this boon. Figures are supplied by the Edi- 
son Electric Institute. 

The remaining new customers were chiefly urban 
dwellers. Some were families that had been “doubled 
up”, those which had gone to live with relatives 
Now, with employment oppor- 
many thousands have again be- 


when jobs failed. 

tunities widéning, 

come regular customers of the electric industry. 
Others were new families established in the ordi- 


Newly 


events. 


+ 





electrified + 


raitroads also contributed to the swelling demand 
ior power. 

Total users of electricity today number approxi- 
mately 25,350,000. Of’ these about 20,000,000 are 
classified as domestic, the rest being industrial, com- 
mercial or railroad customers. 

Domestic customers use about 20 per cent of the 
total current consumed, although they pay nearly 
40 per cent of the total bill for electricity. This is 
largely because it costs more to distribute current to 
them than to the large users. The average bill of 
the domestic consumer is estimated at nine cents. a 
day. 

Another angle of the power industry’s possible 
contribution to recovery lies in the building of new 
plants and improvement of old ones. 


CHECKS ON NEW CONSTRUCTION 


What has it done in 1935 in this direction? 

The answer as given by Thomas N. McCarter, 
president of the Edison Electric Institute, is that 
50 million dollars of new money has gone into its 
capital investment. This compares with an average 
innual investment of 650 million dollars a year in the 
decade before 1931. 

This raises the question of why the new construc- 
tion remains so low. 

There are two answers, both of them highly con- 
troversial. 

That given by the Edison 
which represents over 90 per cent of the private pro- 


Electric Institute, 
ducers of electricity, is that the industry’s future is 
threatened by the Administration in two ways. 

The first is, the construction of a number of large 
Government equipped to generate large 
amounts of power, this to be offered at prices which 
are substantially lower than the majority of private 


dams 


companies charge. 

The second is the Public Utility Act of 1935, 
which greatly increases the role of the Government 
in the regulation of the industry. The net result, ac- 
cording to utility executives, is a lack of the confi- 
dence which leads to building for the future. 

The answer of the Administration to this argu- 
ment is that the lower rates which these moves are 
designed to bring about will have the effect of so in- 
creasing the demand that the industry will continue 
to thrive while the public will be better served. 

The other answer to the question of why 1935 saw 


+ 





so little building for the future is supplied by some 
utility leaders. They say that the industry is al- 
ready overbuilt in the light of present demand. With 
the addition of the power plants built by the Gov- 
ernment they estimate a surplus of from 80 to 100 
per. cent. 


EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


To this argument, the Federal Power Commission 
replies that, on the contrary, an actual shortage will 
shortly face the industry in many regions unless 
prompt steps are taken to anticipate it. 

Industrial use of power is still less by 11 per cent 
than it was in 1929, yet total use of power is already 
above the 1929 figure, the Commission points out. 
So when the former levels of industrial use returns, 
the Commission goes on, the requirements will be 
substantially above former standards. 

The 50 million dollars which the private power in- 
dustry has spent in 1935 on new construction, how- 
ever, does not tell the whole story. Construction of 
new facilities, whether made by the utilities or by 
Government agencies, provides employment, and to 
the total for new construction should be added more 
than 110 million dollars spent on dams and power 
houses by the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Public Works Administration, 


WIDENING RADIUS OF EMPLOYMENT 


America’s electric power industry is divided into 
two parts. By far the larger part is under private 
control. The other part is owned and operated by 
municipal or other Governmental bodies. 

Here are some figures on the extent of the pub- 
licly owned portion of the industry. 

Total number of places having public plants avail- 
able to the community—about 1,900. 

Population of places in which such service is avail- 
able—9,500,000. 

Number of customers of municipal utility systems 
— 3,000,000. 

Percentage of total revenue taken in by publicly 
owned plants—about 5. 

The industry may be classified also from the point 
of view of the motive power used in developing elec- 
tricity. Water power accounted for 40 per cent of 
the total‘in 1935, the remainder coming from fuel, 
chiefly coal, with natural gas and petroleum con- 


+ tributing about 8 and 3 per cent respectively. 
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+ U. S. SEEKS RELIEF IDEAS ABROAD + 


‘Unofficial Envoy’ 
To Study Foreign | 
Policies | 


RMED with the unofficial duties | 
of relief investigation, Robert L. 
Johnson, Relief Administrator in | 
Pennsylvania under Governor Earle, | 
sails for Europe next month as the 
personal representative of President 
Roosevelt. He goes at his own 
expense to study and report what 
Great Britain, France and Scandi- 
navia have done or are doing to 
battle the grim specter of unem- 
ployment. Well grounded in the 
problem of relief is Mr. Johnson, 
having been grappling for more 
than a year at first hand with re- 
lief problems in the second most 

populous State of the Union. 

Others have made similar studies 
and reported. But Mr. Johnson takes 
with him something that isn’t con- 
cealed th his luggage, which the 
President hopes will catch the high- 
lights and the shadows of the whole 
picture that others have missed. It 
is the keen eye for the human side 
of life, whether it concerns kings 
and courtiers, politicians and gang- 
sters, or just the every-day citizens 
who may carry in the worn port- 
folio of their daily lives a vital and 
dramatic story. 


THE EUROPEAN WAY 


For the most part, returned ob- 
servers have reported that condi- 
tions are so different in European 
countries that it is hard to make a 
comparison. France and Britain 
have the dole, which they don’t like 
but have accepted as the best way 
out. 

Large-scale undertakings com- 
parable to those America has put 
into operation are naturally looked 
at askance by the British people. 
They shrink from large-scale na- | 
tional expenditure and large beau- 
rocratic undertakings. Minor proj- 
ects have long since been taken care 
of in all the older countries. 

But, as Great Britain struggles 
back to normal economic life, as 








France seeks to hold the place she 
kept—for she suffered least of the 
greater nations—and the Scandi- 
navian countries are able to cook | 
with butter as lavishly as ever, it is 
expected that their methods may 














ROBERT L. 





—Price Studios, N. Y. 


JOHNSON 


Federal-State Relief Administrator for Pennsylvania travels 
as unofficial presidential observer to foreign countries to find 
out what America may learn from other nations’ attempts to 


reveal some suggestion to a keen- 
eyed observer from which America 
may benefit. 

Some months ago Mr. Johnson 
obtained a year’s leave of absence 
from his duties as vice-president of 
Time, Inc., the publishers of several 
magazines known across the coun- 
try for their youthful verve if not 
for their venerable years, and took 
the job of State Relief Administra- 
tor of Pennsylvania. He felt that 
he wanted to do his bit in the war 
against depression, to serve, if he 
could, with the army that is at- 
tempting to bring unemployed 
America out of the slough of de- 
spond. 


TACKLING THE JOB 


He tackled the job as he would a 
problem that might be served to 
him across his desk in his New York 
office. He made a careful study of 





conditions that confront the Key- 


relief problems. 








stone State. Then he took off his 
coat, rolled up his sleeves and 
waded in. 

He had a method. First, as the 
Prince of Wales had said in that 
famous meeting in Albert Hall 
which galvanized the private relief 
societies of England, he broke the 
problem “into little pieces.” He de- 
centralized the Pennsylvania organ- 
ization. 

Then he picked his advisory 
boards as carefully as he would se- 
lect the head of one of his busi- 
ness departments. He interviewed 
and examined thousands of candi- 
dates taken from lists of well- 
known men and women. 

Havig selected the human mate- 
rial with which he was to work, he 
set out to examine the personnel 
of the relief roll themselves. As he 
suspected, he found the ranks filled 
with chiselers, the men and women 
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duction 


q Both in 


National 
earned a strong position among 
the leaders in the industry. 


Bringing to the business of 
steel-making an efficient co- 
ordination of every detail from 


the iron ore to the pro- 
of finished steel products, 
Steel Corporation has 


brain and brawn it has 


been richly endowed by its compo- 

nents in the process of integration. 
a result its record of operations and 
earnings during recent years has been 
outstanding. 

q Mindful of its responsibilities to 
stockholders and customers, the 
Company has maintained a for- 
ward policy of modernization... 
and looks with confidence tothe 

expanding period of recovery. 


As 


willing to take something for noth- 
ing even when there wasn’t enough 
of that “something” to #« around. 
He spotted the chiselers and gave 
them short shrift. Malicious offend- 
ers found that, instead of getting 

| free bed and board trom a relief 

| worker, they were getting it from a 

jailer. 

RED TAPE AVOIDED 

| Then he went after the red tape. 
He found it not only stultified the 
activity of his workers but that it 
likewise strangled the workless. 
Once a man got a temporary job, 
went off the rolls, and then lost the 
job, he might easily starve before 
he got back on. Johnson stopped 
that. 

Then he got after the malingerer. 
Everyone on the relief rolls had to 
register with the national or State 
employment boards. 

And so with this successful under- 
taking behind him he went to the 
President, who was already familiar 
with his work, and offered his serv- 
ices during a trip he was about to 





take, to make an extensive study of | 


conditions abroad and bring back 
his report. He asked no fees or ex- 
penses. . 

Mr. Johnson made no pretenses of 
bringing to his job the technical 
knowledge of the trained welfare 
worker or the economist. But he 
has made a practical demonstration 
of what business methods applied 
to a situation such as Pennsylvania’s 
may accomplish. 

With the experience as State Re- 
lief Administrator which he has just 
had and his past achievement in the 
business world, he is equipped to 
grasp the salient features in the 
processes at work in Europe. His 
contribution is expected to add con- 
siderably to the data already gath- 
ered and perhaps interpret it in 
terms of the American problem. 





Jobs for Transients: 


————_ 


SUB-CAPITALS FOR THE NATION 


WPA to the Rescue as AN AID TO LAND PLANNING 


Municipal Shelters Being Con-| 
verted Into Work Projects 


HOUSANDS of transients who re- 

cently looked forward to a bleak 
and workless Winter are now to be 
turned into full-fledged workers | 
through the use of works progress 
funds. 
When the FERA closed up shop on 
Nev. 30 there were in operation 312 
transient camps and 283 so-called 


| “city units,” or municipal shelters. 


These were turned over to tne WPA 
for administration. Many of them 
are being converted into work proj- 
ects. Although several were forced 
to close their doors because of lack 
of funds, relief officials in Washing- 
ton say that in most cases the 
camps and shelters will be con- | 
tinued, although some may have to 
change their locations to meet the 
necessities of the new projects to be 
undertaken. 


FOR PARK IMPROVEMENTS 

Last week the WPA approved the 
request of the National Park Service 
for $736,916 to administer 44 of the 
camps to be used as headquarters | 
for projects in State, county, metro- 
politan and municipal parks, and in 
a few national monuments. 

As a result, 10,837 transients in 17 
different States will be assured of 
warm clothing, lodging, three 
“squares” a day and a small cash 
allowance until the end of March. 
Officials say that the projects will be 
continued for a longer period if nec- 
essary. 

There is no age limit. Grown 
boys and men of any age, if men- 
tally and physically fit, will be em- 
ployed. 

States in which the National Park 
Service proposes to operate work 
camps are Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Inajana, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri. Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New York North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah, and West Virginia. 








Wit the busy cartographers soon 

have a new task redrawing the 
national map and locating « number 
of “little Washingtons” at strategic 
points across the country? 

Not that traditional counaaries 
are to be enlarged or moved i: the 
slightest. But, if the recommenda- 
tions of the National f«sources 
Committees are accepted oy the 
President, it may be that rre United 
States will be divided into some 10 
or 12 regions with their caputals” 
for the purpose of coordinating Fed- 
eral and State efforts in national 
planning. 


ECONOMIC BONDS 

A vein of coal, a river, a stretch 
of timber land—no State lines can 
enclose them. Political markings on 
the map do not delimit the land 
where cotton, corn and wheat are 
grown, nor the areas given ver to 
manufacturing, nor the watersheds 
and citrus groves. 

That the nation presents regions 
of resources and econorie activ- 
ity which are no respecters of State 
lines, is the view of the Resources 
Committee at the conclusion of its 
exhaustive survey before repcerting 
to the Chief Executive. Tlese ac- 
tivities harbor problems of na- 
tional interest which are being 
handled in an uncoordinated and 
sometimes competitive way by State 
and Federal governments. 

As a consequence, the National 
Resources Committee has recom- 
mended to the President “regioniz- 
ing” America as a basis for national 
planning to meet the questions 
which involve both Federal and State 
powers. Each region would have its 
own “capital.” 

The purpose, according to the 
Committee, would not be the “Bal- 
kanization” of America, but couop- 
erative use of State and Federal 
powers on a subnational basis to 





attack planning problems involving 
more than one State. 

The members of the National Re- 
sources Committee were: Secretary 


| of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes; Sec- 


retary of War, George H. Dern; Sec- 
retary ot Agriculture, Henry A. Wal- 
lace; Secretary of Commerce, Daniel 
C. Roper, Secretary of Labor, Fran- 
ces Perkins; Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator, Harry L. Hop- 
kins; Frederic A. Delano, Charles E, 
Merriam, and Wesley C. Mitchell. 








Genuine 


Hospitality 
in New York 


Single Rooms from $5 
Double Rooms trom $7 
Suites $10 


DIRECTION: |. C. THORNE 
AND ). j. ATKINSON 


Hotel 
fimbassador 


PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 





























F YOU were to visit a certain room 
in the new laboratories of the Gulf 
Research and Development Corporation 
near Pittsburgh, you would witness the 
strangest death march in the world. 


Along the echoing concrete comes 
a group of men bearing cages containing 
the doomed. No mourning marks the 
passing of these victims. For they are 
flies—the commonest of household 
criminals—sentenced to die for science. 


Behind this door, 


breathes a blast of 


at the windows. 


Counted off in a squad, they are 


turned loose in the Death House. A pump 


Killer into the chamber. And as the 
flies drop, observers keep a death watch 


How long does it take to lay the vic- 
tims low? How many 
dead? The answers measure—accurately, 
scientifically—Gulfspray’s power to kill. 
And so another chapter is added to 


Gulfspray Insect 


products as it is with the quality of 


will rise from the 


Thousands die for science 





Gulf’s story of product improvement. 

Perhaps this seems a curious occupa- 
tion for a leading petroleum company. 
But it is not—for Gulf is as much con- 


cerned with the quality of its household 


those products which serve the motorist. 

That is why every Gulf product that 
goes into your home has the same back- 
ground of research as Gulf’s gasolines, 


motor oils, and industrial lubricants. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Motor Industry Enlarges Its 
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Pay Rolls 


Seasonal Fluctuations in Employment Reduced by New Policies—Hourly Wages at a High Level—Further Rapid Gains in 


Production 


) OTHER major industry has equaled the 


N recovery record established during the past 


Total production of 


year by the automobile manufacturers. 
motor vehicles this year is 
It 


nearly three times as large as the production in 1932, 


45 per cent greater than that of last year. is 
which had the lowest output for any year since 1918. 

Only four years—1925, 1926, 1928, and 1929—had 
a larger production of automobiles than that for this 
year. 

The pictogram above shows figures for produc- 
tion, employment, and pay rolls for 1935 as com- 
pared with 1934 and 1926. 

HOURLY WAGES INCREASED 

Wage levels of automotive workers appear to be 
in a stable condition, with hourly rates about 6 per 
cent higher than the 1929 average. 
to estimates of the 


mo 
P| 
dD 


Wages per hour, accord 
\utomobile Manufacturers’ Association, now aver- 
age 70 cents, as compared with 70.6 cents in 1934 
and 66 cents in 1926. 

Annual incomes of automotive workers are esti- 
mated to be about 30 per cent higher than in 1934 
but, because of the methods used to spread employ- 
ment, they do not average as much as in 1929. 

Because of the wide ramifications of the automo- 
bile industry, its improvement is considered the 
most important single factor in such general eco- 
nomic recovery as the United States has experienced 
from the depression lows. 

In 1935 the industry consumed 73 per cent of this 
country’s rubber products, 77 per cent of its glass, 
22 per cent of its copper, 39 per cent of its lead and 
23 per cent of its iron and steel, and was the princi- 
pal user of many other basic commodities. 

Alfred General 
Motors Corporation, cites the use of the railroads by 
automobile manufacturers ) 


H. Swayne, vice president of 


as another example of 
the industry's effect on general business prosperity. 

“In recent years,” points out Mr. Swayne, “one- 
third of the freight classified as manufacturers’ and 
miscellaneous and about 8 per cent of the products 
of forests and mines have been traceable to the 
manufacture and use of automobiles.” 


n additian adit ] . ce 
In addition to leading the recovery parade, auto- 


hile -¢ ° - ° 
mobile manufa urers successfully completed this 
year the first phase of one of the most unusual ex- 
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icennninaes 


Are Being Predicted For the Next Year—Increased Registrations in 


periments in industrial history. 

By setting the date for the annual showing of new 
models in November instead of January they upset 
a quarter-century-old tradition and attempted to 
change automobile buying habits which have been 
intrenched since the days when ears were guided by 
a tiller instead of a steering wheel. 


NEW POLICY BOOSTS SALES 


How well they succeeded is shown by the sales 
record of the past two months. 

More automobiles were sold during November 
than during any previous November and sales ot 
several companies eclipsed all previous sales records 
for January, ordinarily the month for showing new 
models. 

Before the November show opened, leaders in the 
industry estimated a total output of 3,675,000 cars 
this year. Preliminary estimates for the year now 
show a total nearly half a million greater than that 
originally forecast. 

Because of the earlier date of 


shows and the increased motor sales, steel produc- 


the automobile 
tion has been substantially ahead of last year, rail- 
road traffic has been heavier, and thousands of work- 
ers have been given employment in factories pro- 
ducing plate glass, rubber, cotton fabrics and other 
products used in manufacture of motor vehicles. 


EMPLOYMENT MORE REGULAR 


In the previous year, employment during the slack 
months had dropped to as low as 30 per cent of the 
level of peak months in the same year. 

This extreme fluctuation reduced the total num- 
ber of working hours for each employe, increAsed 
production costs, and raised retailing expenses. 

If the experiment in regulating automobile pro- 
duction turns out successfully, an example of the 
control of seasonal influences will be set for other 
industries subject to extreme fluctuations in demand. 

The change in the date of showing new models 
was requested by President Roosevelt last January 
after his receipt of a report from NRA, incorporat- 
ing suggestions along that line originally developed 
by members of the industry. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1936 


Approval of a permanent change in dates for the 
auto shows is dependent upon the demand for auto 
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obiles during 1936. 
Wi 


\lore optimistic leaders in the industry forecast a 


is the outlook? 


production next year of 5,000,000 motor vehicles, 
or an output second only to that of 1929. Other au- 


orities estimate that production will be about 10 
° °. 

ahead of th 
Howard S. Welch, Chief, Automotive-Aeronautic 


Trade Division of the Commerce Department, esti- 


per cent is year, 


mates that there is a normal annual replacement de- 
mand in this country totaling 4,000,000 units. | 


er, production next year is expected to exceed this 


low- 


firure because of the lag in replacements during the 
vears from 1930 to 1935. 
Nearly half of the cars now in use are 1929 models 


- older. 


ments that auto manuiacturers expect to find many 


It is in this stored-up demand for replace- 


ot their sales in 1936. 
SHIFT TO LOW-PRICE CARS 

The trend toward the purchase of proportionately 
larger quantities of low-priced cars as compared with 
rs < 


ag 


pected to continue into 1930, 


five ye o, in evidence during recent years, is ex- 


Even if complete prosperity is restored, it is 
pointed out that purchases of more expensive cars 
are unlikely to increase to the former ratios. 

The shift to the low-priced field is shown by the 
increased percentage of sales made by the three 
leading producers — Ford, General Motors and 
Chrysler. 

In 1929 these companies sold 77 per cent of the 
motor vehicles placed on the market; this year their 
sales are expected to total 92% per cent. 


No 


curred during recent months and none is expected 


advance in the general level of prices has oc- 


in the immediate future. 

I:xport sales are expected to show a gain similar 
to that for domestic sales, about 10 per cent. 
EFFECT OF TRADE PACTS 

The change in the date of showing new models 
enables American producers to place their products 
on South American and European markets at the 
other countries introduce their new 


same time 


models, thus improving the competitive position of 
this country. 
le agreements are expected to open 


Reciprocal trac 


up additional markets for automobiles. Agreements 


+ 


Rural Areas 


+ in effect with Belgium and Cuba already have had 


| a beneficial effect on automotive exports. 

In a normal year the automobile industry reports 
| sales in more than 100 countries with a total value 
| equivalent to that of sales in 20 of the 48 States. 
|, About one-eighth of the total production of vehicles 
ind other automotive products is sold abroad. 

I:xports of automotive products declined sharply 
1929 1933, but 1934, Commerce De- 
partment figures show, such more than 
Greater 


from to in 
exports 
| doubled in value over the preceding year. 
| gains were shown only in the case of three other 
Iajor exports—copper, iron and steel scrap, and 
metal-working machinery. 

Total exports by American manufacturers and 
their Canadian subsidiaries in 1935 estimated 
it 565,000 motor vehicles, an increase of 32 per cent 
| iver 1934. 
| Value of automotive exports totaled $239,000,000 


this year, according to preliminary estimates. Un- 


are 


| manufactured cotton was the only export commod- 
ity which had a larger total value. 


| REGISTRATIONS ARE SOARING 


Automobile registrations now total 26,000,000 for 


the first time since 1930, according to estimates of 
the The 
only other year in which they reached that total 
was in 1929, 


Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


Most of the increase in registrations is reported 
from rural areas, where buying has been stimulated 
by the increases in farm income. 


| This country now has 71 per cent of all the motor 
vehicles in the world, the same proportion as in 1934. 

With the coming of Winter weather in Northern 
States, manufacturers’ sales efforts are being con- 
centrated in the South and on the Pacific Coast, 
where weather conditions play a less important part 
in Winter motoring. ; 

The only seriously adverse factor which has de- 
veloped out of the record sales of the last two months 
is an increase in the proportion of used cars held 
by dealers.‘ But reports from most sections of the 





country are that this problem will be worked out 
satisfactorily during the Spring. 

The next few months will determine the solution 
of this problem as well as the final outcome of one 
of the most far-reaching of industrial attempts to 
control seasonal fluctuations in demand. 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: EUROPE SCANS NEUTRALITY + 


ESIGN FOR NEUTRALITY.—Eu- 
rope, portentously quiet at the 
year-end, has its antenna swung 

Washington-ward where in all prob- 
ability it will pick up its next cue. 

Young Anthony Eden, seated be- 
fore the chief desk of the Britisn 
Foreign Office; Pierre Laval, in the 
uneasy interpellation row of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, and 
Benito Mussolini, spurred boot rest- 
ing on a gunwale, are listening for 
coming events at the American Cap- 
itol which have cast their rumors 
before. 

High on the calendar of Congress 
when it convenes on Jan. 3 is the 
subject of neutrality. A new and 
permanent measure must be enacted 
to replace the stop-gap act which 
expires at the end of February. And 
it seems to be an open secret among 
competent observers that 
League of Nations is wary about 
taking further action on sanctions 
against belligerent Italy until it 
knows what position the United 
States will assume. 

Especially is Geneva reluctant to 
clamp an embargo on the flow of oil 
to the peninsula (to obtain which 
necessity Mussolini has threatened 
he will fight), until it becomes a 
matter of legal record what 
world’s biggest producer intends to 
do about shipping the precious 
“black-gold” to the Fascists. 

Meanwhile, official Washington 
prepares to tackle the problem of 
neutrality. President Roosevelt is 
working on his recommendations for 
Congress. State Deparftment offi- 
cials and leaders on the “Hill” are 
conferring on various angles of the 
subject. Senator Gerald P. Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, and chair- 
man of the Munitions Committee, 
has arrived in Washington prepara- 
tory to his public delving into world 
war financing, and sponsoring with 
Senator Bennett C. Clark (Dem.) of 
Missouri new legislation to extend 
the present neutrality act and fill up 
some of the holes which experience 
has discovered in it 

The peace groups of the nation 
have not been inarticulate. On 
Dec. 26 the National Peace Confer- 
ence, representative of 30 of the na- 
tion's peace organizations, made 
publie a draft of the revision of the 
neutrality act which they sponsor. 
The measure was drawn up in the 
last two months by a committee 


the | 


the | 
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Congress co Consider New Law—Peace Groups Have 





Plan—Laval Questioned by Deputies 


headed by Professor James T. Shot- 
well of Columbia University. 
> 2.2 


‘(HE PEACE PLAN.—Many provi- | 


sions of the draft bill recom- 
mended by the organized peace 
movement have been pronounced 
“good” by Senator Nye. 


The proposal attempts to build a | 


permanent structure of neutrality 
starting where the present tempo- 
rary law leaves off. In the main it is 
mandatory, as opposed to the dis- 
cretionary power which the Presi- 
dent has been seeking. That is, it 
would require the Chief Executive 
to treat all belligerents alike in the 
matter of embargoes and other re- 
strictive measures, rather than giv- 
ing him the right to single out an 
aggressor to bear the brunt of 
America’s neutrality policy. One 
section, however, not completely 
agreed upon by all the members of 
the Peace Conference, would give the 
President a certain degree of discre- 
tionary power, subject to check by 
Congress. 


The measure would continue the | 
provision in the present law making | 
it mandatory on the President to 


embargo arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war to belligerents 
when he proclaims that a state of 
war exists. 

In addition, however, the new 
plan would give the Executive power 
to extend the embargo to the export 
of other articles or commodities 
essential to the conduct of the war. 
Although such trade restriction 
would have to apply to all belliger- 
ents, the President would have more 
or less discretion as to the time it 
would be applied—determined by 
when he felt the security of the 
United States, or the lives or prop- 
erty of its citizens were endangered. 

To safeguard against belligerents 
receiving American goods by ship- 
ment through neutral countries, the 
President would be given the right 
to restrict by quotas to a normal 
peacetime level trade with neutrals 
in war materials. 

That the cost of avoiding involve- 
ment in war may not be borne alone 








by shippers forbidden to sell their 
goods to belligerents, the measure 
would empower the President to 
recommend to Congress ways of 
spreading this loss over all the 
people. 

Loans and credits under the pro- 
posal could be barred the bellig- 
erents by order of the President, 
provided that all the warring nations 
were treated the same. The Execu- 
tive would also have the right to 


forbid American vessels from pro- | 


ceeding through areas where bellig- 
erent naval operations are being 
carried on. American vessels would 
be forbidden to leave American 
ports in time of war without first 


obtaining a license from the Ship- | 


ping Board. 


The possible “discretionary clause,” | 


not entirely agreed upon by the 
drafters of the plan, would give the 
President power, with the consent of 
Congress, to lift any or all embar- 
goes against a state which had been 
attacked in violation of a treaty. 

The whole neutrality measure 
would be operative until, on invi- 
tation of the President, the signa- 
tories of the Pact of Paris had con- 
cluded a treaty dealing with the 
rights and duties of a neutral. 

x * 


6s ACCENT ON YOUTH.”’—The 

a“ Conservative Government of 
Great Britain continued making its 
peace during the week with an 
aroused public over the now defunct 
Hoare-Laval peace plan. Thirty- 
eight year old Anthony Eden, No. 1 
Sanctionist, was elevated to the post 
of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion last week of Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Appointment of the “youngest in 
more than 80 years” Foreign Min- 
ister brought divergent reactions 
from Geneva and Rome. League 
quarters took heart that Great Brit- 
ain had indicated a continuance of 
support, while Fascist circles became 
more gloomy of an end being made 
to sanctions, 

Both Hoare and Prime Minister 
Baldwin in the parliamentary de- 
bate on foreign policy ten days ago 


declared that Britain alone was 
ready in a military way if stronger 
force than ecenomic sanctions were 
needed to back League policy. Eden 
came into office with pledges trom 
Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia to 
help England in case of an attack 
by Italy. Almost at the same time 
the British war office announced 
plans for modernizing and mechan- 
izing certain units of the army, and 
military officials began important 
conferences with French military 
officials. 
, 2 & 

ser [HE INTERESTS OF MY COUN- 

TRY.”—The other author of the 
Hoare-Laval peace proposal, Pierre 
Laval, faced a questioning Chamber 
of Deputies on Dec. 27. The threat- 
ened interpellation by the House of 
Commons the week before had 
forced out of office his British col- 
laborator. 

Laval the Premier was forced to 
defend the policies of Laval the 
Foreign Minister. He faced Social- 
ists and Radical Socialists who are 
insisting on strict enforcement of 
the League Covenant against Italy. 
On the other hand, there were the 
Fascists and right wing groups who 
have been asking for the mainte- 
nance of friendship with Italy. 

“The essential question today,” 
declared M. Laval going before t.ie 
Deputies, “is to know if my policy 
conforms or not to the interests of 
my country.” 

Referring to a recent speech of 
the Duce, when that individual 
virtually ignored the peace plan, 
Laval said: “The Italian Govern- 
ment did not give to its examination 
of these propositions the necessary 
comprehension.” He pointed out 
that the Ethiopian Government re- 








acted against the sacrifices demand- 
ed of it. 

“It would be necessary for you to 
know if I did not live up to my 
obligations to the League,” he cried. 
“I declare that at no time have I 
failed to live up to our obligations.” 

France will fight by the side of 
Great Britain if the latter is at- 
tacked by Italy, he assured the Dep- 
uties. 

Charges rang about the head of 
the Premier that he had played 
Hitler’s game by allowing Great 
Britain and France to drift apart 
because of his luke-warm support 
of the League. Paul Reynaud, in- 
dependent deputy who leans to- 
ward the Right, referring to the re- 
mark of Herr Hitler in his auto- 
biography that tne policy of the 
Third Reich must be to drive a 
wedge between Great Britain and 
France so that France would be 
isolated, declared: 

“We have to choose between Italy, 
breaker of the League Covenant, 
and Britain, guardian of the Cove- 
nant. The choice is cruel, but it is 


Italy herself who summons us to | 


choose. 
x*** 

~TUDENTS, SOLDIERS, STATES- 
“" MEN.—There seems to be no 
breathing spell in the chaotic de- 
velopments of the Far East these 
days. Students, soldiers, and states- 
men are playing important parts in 
a drama of imperialism and anarchy 
that involves Japan, China, and 
Russia. 

Tension between China and Japan 
reached a new high on Christmas 
evening when Tang Yu-jen, Vice 
Minister of Railways, was assassi- 
nated in the French Concession in 
the International Settlement of 
Shanghai. 

Tang was accused of being pro- 
Japanese, as was his former chief, 
Wang Ching-wei, Prime Minister, 
who resigned two weeks ago after 
being shot on Nov. 1. The North 
China crisis followed hard upon the 


| chukuoans. 


killing of a Chinese colonel by a | liberal, and opponent of militaristic 


Chinese in the demilitarized zone. 

A comparatively new element 
which is bothering not only the 
Japanese, but Chinese as well, are 
the students who have been rioting 
and demonstrating against the Nip- 
ponese. Especialiy is the movement 
directed at the Japanese autonumy 
moves in Northern China. On Dec. 
27, a Tokyo Foreign Office spokes- 
man charged that the leaders are 
from foreign mission schools under 
American and British influence. 

Meanwhile, on Dec. 23, Prince 
Teh, who only recently had a promi- 
nent part in Mongolian autonomy 
agitation, proclaimed the independ- 
ence of the western part of Inner 
Mongolia—part of the Japanese pro- 
gram to open up this area to Man- 
It is in this area, too, 
that the Japanese forces may come 
to serious clash with the Soviets. 

In Tokyo, it is said that the ap- 
pointment of Viscount Makato 
Saito, as Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, and therefore, one of the close 
advisers of the Emperor, may help 
to curb the stronghold to which the 
militarists have on the government. 
Saito is regarded as an outstanding 





nationalism. 
x * AR 

AST BONDAGE?—Ge.many has 

publicly made the last military 
break with the Versailles Treaty. 

The first edition of the German 
Air Force Annual has just been pub- 
lished and it reveals for the nation 
forbidden by the peace treaty .to 
have a military air force, plans for 
torpedo carrying seaplanes, bomberg= 
fitted with machine guns, big aire~ 
craft carriers, warships with cata 
pults and special seaplanes for 
spreading smoke screens to conceal 
battle maneuvers of the fleet. 


P. A. FREDERICK. 

















WHERE ENOWING SHOPPERS 
INSIST UPON STAYING 


BILTMORE 


Just one block from Fifth Avenue’s 
brilliant fashion displays 
Singie Rooms from $4 
MADISON AVENUE AT 43RD STREET 
Adjacent to Grand Central 


z DAVID B. MULLIGAN, President a 
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YOU'RE ALWAYS SURE OF A COOL 

SHAVE WHEN YOU LATHER UP WITH 
INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM. SOOTHES 
THE SKIN; PREVENTS AFTER-SHAVING 
RAWNESS. ANY DRUGSTORE; TUBE OR JAR 


INGRAM $ 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 
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‘WHO SITS ON THRONE OF PRICE CONTROL?’ 


AN ANSWER BY A FEDERAL ADMINISTRATOR 





Price Fixing Declared a Fact—Shall Large-scale Man- 
agement or Society Call the Tune? 





By DR. REXFORD GUY TUGWELL 
Undersecretary of Agriculture and Rural 
Resettlement Administrator 


UR country, and indeed the 
world, has had plenty of experi- 
ence with various flexible prices dur- 
ing the years just past. 
Certain of those phenomena were 
so gross in nature that roughly cor- 
rective measures were not difficult 





to envisage and finally, after suit- 
able public discussion, to undertake. 
I refer, of course, to the efforts of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. Certain others, less ob- 
vious, perhaps, which ought to have 
been undertaken, were, for sufficient 
reasons, given up. 

There have been sharply contrast- 
ing reactions to this one good ex- 
ample of price interference by the 
Government. Believers in laissez | 
faire as a method of social manage- 
agement (or perhaps I should say 
non-management) have been crit- 
ical from the first. Their objections 
have been largely theoretical; they 
have usually said that the obvious 
alternative ought to have been re- 
sorted to, which was, of course, the 
classical attack on monopoly. 


PRICE MANAGEMENT A FACT 

But this only served to emphasize 
what the defenders of price inter- 
ference were saying anyway; that 
if the Government failed to man- 
age other interests would; that, as 
a matter of fact, they were. This 
had, indeed, been a factor in build- 
ing up the determination of firm- 
ers to seek correction for their in- 
justices. For their whole group of 
products, the scales had continued 
to be weighted until the pressures 
had become intolerable. 

With this social experience be- 
hind us and its lessons fully assimi- 
lated as they will be in years to 
come, we shall know more both | 
about the need for price adjust- | 
ments and the methods of carrying 
them out. 

In this, as in so many fields of 
economics, even if we touch only 
particular threads, we are made 
acutely conscious that each strand 
is part of a sensitive and tlose- 
woven fabric. It may be that we 
intend to touch only one or a few 
prices, but in doing so we disturb 
every other one in the system. 





| this point. 


It may be that we intend to do 
no more than correct an obvious 
price-injustice; but we find at once 
that we have entered most inti- 
mately factories, farmyards, mines, 
ships and even homes over a wide 
country side affecting the quantity 
and quality of work done, the wages 
of labor, the food and clothing, per- 
haps of non-participants in the in- 
dustrial process. So wide as this, as 
every economist knows, is the web 
of interrelationships in economic 
life. 


SHOULD SOCIETY KEEP OUT? 


The laissez faire believer thinks 
society should keep out. But he is 
confronted with a fait accompli. 
For society, in the form of large- 
scale management has already en- 
tered the sanctum sanctorum and 
sits on the throne within manipulat- 
ing the threads of control. The 
only question is, at this late date, 
not whether these threads shall be 
locked away in an _ interference- 
proof chamber to regulate them- 
selves by chance, but who it shall 
be who sits on that throne. 

Shall it be an infiuence which is 
sensitive to the consequence of in- 
terference and responsive ultimately 
to a public accounting or shall it 
be an influence which intends to 
use the social mechanism for its 
own purposes? 


TRADITIONS OF JUSTICE 


This issue seems to me quite a 
clear one; it seems to me one in 
which economists are called upon 
for a rather uncomfortable search- 
ing of conscience. They are torn 
between a certain loyalty to literary 
traditions and a more human, more 
insistent sense of justice. It would 
be a mistake to attribute any 
evangelistic responsibility for the 
price controls of recent years to 
economists. They, and the lawyers, 
have had some formative influence; 
but that was after public indigna- 
tion had made public action in- 
evvicable. They will, however, have 
a good deal of future influence, as 
a result of their unexampled con- 
temporary opportunities for care- 
ful watching of these social con- 
trols at work 


What I have to say is directed to 


\ 





| 
; | 
I have detected in my | 





colleagues a certain human weak- 
ness for romantic affiliation with the 
past, a certain unreality about this 
world in which we live. So that I 
have felt it appropriate to say a 
word of warning. 


A PLEA FOR REALISM 


If the world is not taken starkly 
as it is, our theory will be irrelevant 
and therefore useless or, even worse, 
perhaps destructive. What I suggest 
is more than social scientists have 
achieved in any generation up to 
now; and yet I dare to hope that 
we may at last be coming to such 
an age that we may learn to dis- 
tinguish what we hope from what 
we see, so that with the materials of 
reailty we may establish our profes- 
sion once for all as of some other 
use in the world than the setting of 
textbook exercises for children. 

We shall doutbless discover, in the 
exxplorations to be made, that treat- 
ing prices as something in them- 
selves is a disastrously mistaken 
approach. There is a disposition to 
study them that way which doubt- 
less arises from the seeming sim- 
plicity of the direct approach which 
has characteristically been made 
by those who control business 
policies. 


THE AIM TO BE ACHIEVED 


It is true, these days, that prices 
do not set themselves; they are set 
by administrative decisions. But 
these decisions are based on some- 
thing; and it is important to know 
what. Indeed this is the knowledge 
which is all-important; and it is in 
thi sunderlying field of phenomana 
that our research ought to be most 
rigorously carried out. If we ap- 
proach it, however, with the feeling 
that if the mechanisms here are 
not self-governing automata they 
should be, we shall not get far. Our 
real investigation will be precluded 
from the teginning. 

To bring about a situation in 
which industrial activity has a max- 
imum continuity and income a 
steady flow to consumers will doubt- 
less be the general orientation of 
public policy in the years just ahead. 
The analysis of price phenomona as 
evivdence of what is happening in 
these respects will be indispensable. 
But that is not to confuse prices 
with the phenomona they represent. 

The foregoing address was de- 
livered Dec. 26 before the American 

Economic Association in New York 

City. 
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URE—we're old-fashioned. We 
admit it. In fact, we're proud 

And we believe the millions 
who like our whiskey are glad of it, 


For we're old-fashioned for a very 
good reason. You see, we've been 
im business for a long, long time— 
through four straight generations. 

During that time we've experi- 
mented with about every distilling 
and ageing method known to man. 
In our laboratory—the first ever es- 
tablished by an American distiller— 
we've put countless schemes and 
short-cuts co the acid test. And we've 
always come back to this basic belief: 
—To make fine old-fashioned American 
whiskey (and that's the only kind of 





That’s why all our whiskey is dis- 
tilled by the old-fashioned method of 
letting the grain ferment naturally. 
This takes one-third longer in time. 
And it takes nearly an extra pint of 
grain to produce every quart of liquor. 
But the whiskey that results is worth 
the extra cost—worth it in rich, full 
body, in mellow, hearty flavor. 


whiskey we're interested in), you've got 
to stick to the old ways of doing things. 
You've got to let Time and Nature 
take their course. 


When it comes to ageing the whis- 
key, we again stick to the only two 
things we know of that will produce 
the mellow softness and honey- 
smoothness that we feel sure whiskey- 
drinkers want. Those two things are 





work of summer. 


charred oak barrels and summer heat. 

To let the charred oak work its 
magic better, we put our whiskey in 
half barrels, which nearly doubles 
the contact with the oak. And to give 
the liquor the full advantage of sum- 
mer heat, we keep our warehouses at 
mid-July temperature every day in 
the year. We make every season do the 


That's why weurge you tocompare 
any Frankfort whiskey with any other 
whiskey near it in price. We are con- 
fident of the result. 

You will find Frankfort whiskies— 
four of the most popular are listed 
below—on sale at all reputable liquor 
stores, and featured at the better 
hotels, restaurants and bars. 

























































FOUR 
ROSES 






Compare it with any other 
whiskey of any age or price 
{ ALL BLENDS OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES—AND THAT MEANS ALL WHISKEY’! 


LOUISVILLE 


Wesakhnct Distil eries 


* BALTIMORE 


Makers of these fine American whiskies 


PAUL 
JONES 


Since 1865—the American 
whiskey for the American taste 








OLD OSCAR 


* * 


PEPPER 


An old-fashioned whiskey 
at an old-fashioned price 


MATTINGLY 
& MOORE 


The highest quality whiskey 
ever sold at so low a price 
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More than 47,000 Annual Jobs 


Created by Schenley Purchases in 1935! 


Schenley Distillers provided the equivalent of - 
more than 39,000 annualjobs in OTHER industries. 
Schenley’s own operations provide 8,000 more. 
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Industries other than dis- 
tilling which benefited from 


Schenley purchases 


Grain 
Building 
Freight 


Labels and Wrappers 


Also 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning 
Aluminum 
Architectural 


Automotive 


Bar fixtures 


Brick 


Carpet 

Cash register 
Cellulose 
Cement 
Chemical 
Copper 

Cork 


Die-making 


Electrical 
Elevator 
Engineering 
Engraving 
Financial 
Fuel Oil 
Furniture 


Fruit 


Office fixtures 
Packing 

Paint 

Paper 
Photographic 
Pipe 
Plumbing 
Polish 
Publishing 


Radio 
Refrigeration 


Real estate 


Cooperage Glass 
Machinery Equipment 
Shipping Cases Cartons 
Caps Coal 
Garage Restaurant 
as Rubber 
Glue Scale 
Hotel Sealing 
—_ Shipping 
Insurance ~— 
; Silverware 
Insulation 
Steel 
Legal Stone 
Lumber Syrup 
Malting Tank 
Metal Fabricators Telephone 
Molds Textile 
Theatrical 


Thermometer 


Trucking 
Uniforms 
Valve 
Warehouse 
Waterproofing 
Welding 
Woodworking 


Yeast 


Zinc 





























SCHENLEY 


DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Executive Offices; 20 West 40th Street, New York 


6 bine House of Schenley takes pride in reporting its part in the 

hastening of industrial recovery. In the year just closing, Schen- 
ley paid out for all purposes (taxes included) a total of more than 
$53,000,000. 

Conservative estimates show that this sum of money was suf- 
ficient to provide more than 39,000 annual jobs in OTHER indus- 
tries . . . jobs on American farms whence come the hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of grains used by Schenley . . . jobs in the 
timber lands whence come the thousands of barrels needed. . . 
jobs in glass factories, jobs in coal mines, jobs on railroads, jobs 
of many other kinds in addition to those directly connected with 
distilling. 

Schenley directly employs more than 8,000 persons. Thus, a total 
of more than 47,000 annual jobs may be directly attributed to the.ac- 
tivities of this one unit of the distilling industry. 


More than 82 industries benefited 











Schenley purchases were made principally from 11 industries. 
Yet at least 71 others were indirectly benefited—in fact, the actual 
number is probably considerably larger. For your information 
. . « because such widespread dissemination of funds is the very 
essence of industrial recovery . . . the lists are printed here. 

As you can see from scanning these lists, the income of Schen- 
ley Distillers has gone out directly to thousands of persons; indirectly, 
to many, many thousands more. These Schenley dollars are at work 
at the great American task of creating mass purchasing power. As 
the thoughtful person realizes, “book profit” means little in esti- 
mating the contribution of a single firm or of an industry tothe com- 
mon welfare. What does count is the reinvestment in wages, in 
supplies, of the money which a business takes in. 


The House of Schenley is committed to the princi- 
ple of long-time planning . . . the “plowing back” of 
profits. Because of this policy, Schenley’s contribu- 
tion to industrial prosperity will not be limited to this 
one year alone, but will be continued throughout the 
years to come. 
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Business Speaks Out 


American business has a story to tell . . . a story vibrant with 
enterprise, achievement and solid growth. Business has been 
silent too long regarding the many accomplishments of the 
American system, the high standards of living it has made possi- 
ble, the national wealth it has created, the many comforts and 


conveniences it has provided. 


Now business will speak out. It has a message for every Ameri- 
can .. . for every worker, homeowner, stockholder, taxpayer. 
Through its leaders and spokesmen, business will state its views 
on employment, recovery programs, legislation and the distribu- 
tion of wealth; on our national income and where it goes; on 


our national debt, on taxes, tariffs and our currency. 


Lest, in the prolonged period of silence; America forgets, The 
New York Sun will publish its “Voice of Business” issue Satur- 


day, January 4, 1936. Page after page of striking articles and 


striking illustrations will te!l vividly the story of American busi- 


ness, industry and commerce. 


It is the purpose of The Sun to make “The Voice of Business” 
the most complete and comprehensive presentation ever designed 
to show the part that industry has played in the past and is still 


playing in the American scene. 


“The Voice of Business” will not be the story of any particular 
industry. It will not be the story of special interests nor will it 
be political or partisan in any sense. “The Voice of Business” 
will unfold for the eyes of every American the pageant of this 
nation’s mighty development, industrially and commercially, and 
tell the story of the system under which business has made so 


great a success for the common. good in the last 150 years. 


Use the coupon below to obtain your topy of THe New York 


Sun’s “Voice of Business” issue. 


“THE VOICE OF BUSINESS” 








SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1936, IN 


Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
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These Economists, Industrialists and Writers Will Be Represented in “The Voice of Business” 


PHELPS H. ADAMS, 
Chief of The Sun Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, 
Chairman of the Board, Chase National Bank. 


LEWIS H. BROWN, 


President of the Johns-Manville Corporation. 


AXTELL J. BYLES, 


President of the American Petroleum Institute. 


DR. PHILIP CABOT, 
Professor of Public Utility Management, Harvard 
University. 


LEWIS W. DOUGLAS, 


Former Director of the Budget, United States of America. 


HENRY J. HASKELL, 


Editor of the Kansas City Star. 


NEW YORK 


7 & Be EES PY 


DR. EDWIN W. KEMMERER, 
Walker Professor of International Finance, Princeton 


University. 
DAVID LAWRENCE, 


Authority on national economic and political conditions, 


GEORGE O. MAY, 


Senior member of Price, Waterhouse & Co. 


ROBERT MOUNTSIER, 


Special Writer for The Sun. 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, 


President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


. GEORGE E. ROBERTS, 
Economic Adviser to the Naftonal City Bank of NewYork. 


ALFRED P. SLOAN Jr., 


President of the General Motors Corporation. 

















DR. ALONZO E. TAYLOR, 
Director of the Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University. 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK, 


Associate Editor of The Wall Street Journal. 











USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER YOUR COPY OF 
THE SUN CONTAINING “THE VOICE OF BUSINESS” 


THE SUN, CIRCULATION DEPT. 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For the 10 cents enclosed, please send a copy of The New York Sun of Saturday, 
January 4, 1936, containing “The Voice of Business” to this address. 
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Lumber: Mustering Back Its Legions 


How Production Has 


UMBER—"the indispensible material of civili- 

L zation —is taking a prominent place in the 

van of those industries marching back to re- 
covery. 

Production of lumber in the United States during 
1935 climbed back from the depression low record 
of 10 billion feet in 1932 to approximately 17! bil- 
lion feet. 

Charts, governmental statistics, reports and pre- 
dictions indicate that the lumber industry will make 
even more impressive strides during 1936. 

The trend in pay rolls and employment is also 
turning sharply upward. Although the average 
weekly pay roll dropped to $6,062,000 during 1934 
from the pre-depression high of $18,997,000 in 1926, 
latest governmental estimates place the weekly pay 
roll now at $8,354,000. 


EXPANDING EMPLOYMENT 


Employment has slowly been gaining. ‘The num- 
ber of men employed one month ago numbered ap- 
proximately 506,000 compared with 447,000 in 1934 
and 922,000 in 1935. 

In the last quarter of 1935, softwood lumber pro- 
duction, according to officials of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, was approximately 
40 per cent greater than in the last quarter of 1934, 
and consumption during the last half of this year 
Was approximately 20 per cent above that of the 
corresponding period of 1934, 

Residential building being the largest factor in 
lumber consumption provides the bases for all of the 
predictions and forecasts of anticipated consump- 
tion. 

In the amount of floor space contracted for, resi- 
dential building was nearly 2% times that of 1934 
during the last part of 1935 and is expected next 
vear to be double that of 1935 which would make it 
the largest year since 1929, 

The special lumber survey committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce finds that such an increase 
in residence building, if other factors show similar 


Yaln, would signify an increase of lumber pr mluction 


in 1936 of 25 to 26 billion feet or about equal to the * that during the next ten — 


Nearly Doubled 


the Depression 
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Another Big 


Pay Rolls and Employment Turning Sharply Upward 


* 1930 lumber output, and be “about 40 per cent of 





‘normal.’ ” 
OUTLOOK FOR THE YEAR 


It is pointed out that the industrial demand jor 
lumber has been gaining rapidly and all signs point 
to an approximation of industrial consumption next 
year equal to that of 1931 and perhaps to 1930, Like- 
wise, it is expected that the present tendencies in 
employment will tend to approximate in 1936 at 
least the “normalcy” of 1930-31. 

Lumber authorities are of the opinion that these 
forecasts will be somewhat affected by the results of 
increased imports under the new Canadian-Amoeri- 
can trade agreement which become effective in Jan- 
uary. llowever, government economists point out 
that while there may at first be some slight adverse 
effect on the American industry, in the long range 
the trade agreement will do more to stimulate the 
industry and construction in general than to re- 
tard it. 


HOW THE FHA HAS HELPED 


The lumber industry’s largest new market op- 
portunity appears to lie in the direction of fabricated 
types of small building, under the stimulation of 
housing and promotion activity of the government. 

The most significant stimulus to construction so 


far seems to be the Federal 





the United 14,000,000 new 


homes to provide adequately for normal population 


years States will need 


increases, obsolescence and for the demolition or 
abandonment of millions of dwellings totally unfit 
for human habitation. 

During 1936 it is expected that the resumption of 
normal production by the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industries (sawmills and logging operations, 
the most important in the forest products group) 
will be noticeably advantageous in some 30 States 
in which the forest industries are important. 


A LEADER IN TEN STATES 


The lumber and timber products industry was in 
1929 the leading one in ten States in respect of the 
number of wage earners; it led in nine States in 
amount of wages, and in six States in the value of 
products. 

Despite the exceptional effects of the depression 
on it, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reveals that it is still the leading industry in 
eight States and the second in five States, “the num- 
ber of wage earners being the criterion.” 

The lumber consumption in wood-using industries 
is steadily improving. The furniture industry, ac- 
cording to the Lumber Committee, is continuing to 
experience a pronounced revival. Business during 
1936, it predicts, will prob- 





Ilousing Administration. 
Possibly Congress may de- 
cide to extend and broaden 
the powers of this agency 
which has brought a large 
measure of revival to the 
construction industry. 
Another program which 
spells recovery to the lum- 
ber industry is the proposed 
mammoth housing develop- ee Sone 
ment sponsored by Senator 
New 
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Lumber Industry’s Pattern 


| haaecpoted 60 per cent of all lumber goes into 
building and construction. 
require about 15 to 16 per cent, railways directly 
use 8 to 9 per cent, exports absorb about 7 per cent, 
leaving about 11 per cent for fabricating industries. 
Approximately 80 per cent of residence struc- 
tures of the United States.are lumber framed. 
United States possesses approximately 500,000,- 
000 acres of timber, or 7 per cent of world’s total 


Washington and Oregon have been the leading 
lumber producing States since 1920, with Louisiana, 
Mississippi and California not far behind. California 


is now third on the list. 


ably approximate that of 
1931, pointing out that “the 
increase in business seems 
to be ona sound and not a 
In gen- 
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eral, manufacturers 
hopeful of a good demand 
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of Workers 


1936— Trend in 


which five years ago shipped 15 to 17 per cent of its 
product to automobile plants, and in the last two 
years about & to 10 per cent. 

It is believed that the wooden box industry which 
has been showing volume increase in output in the 
Southeast and Pacific pine regions this year over 
last will show a decided gain for the industry as a 
whole in 1935 over 1934. The future rate of con- 
sumption in boxes and crates depends largely upon 
volume shipments of consumer goods including per- 
ishables. 

RAILROAD BUYING MOVES UP 


Lumber consumption by the railroads has in- 
creased but not to any striking volume increases. In 
the years 1930-34, the railroads retired four times as 
many freight cars as were placed in service. Some 
substantial lumber orders have already been placed 
by the railroads, according to the Lumber Commit- 
tee, but as yet there are no large car building com- 
mitments. 

What has the lumber industry to look forward to 
during 1936? : 

Strict requirements of modern engineering, gov- 
ernment timber specialists say, have unfavorably af- 
fected the wood market by displacing vast quantities 
of timber in favor of other materials in heavy con- 
struction. This tendency, they reveal, can be coun- 
tered only by a strong and continued technical ad- 
vance in timber design and fabrication, certain lines 
of which are already well marked out. 

It has already been pointed out by scientists that 
the retarding factors in the timber industry would 
be largely eliminated by carrying the manufacturing 
processes even further than the production of prefab- 
ricated lumber by the extension of operations into 
the realm of chemical production. Scientists have 
been able to convert wood waste into some 220 prod- 
ucts, of which few if any are now processed by the 
sawmills. 

The new year swings open then with a challenge 
to the lumber industry to convert “the indispensable 


material of civilization” into thousands of products 


hardwood lumber industry * useful in every-day life. 
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The Press Confident 
Of Better Times 


MINORITY, PREDICTING MODER 
ATE GAINS, URGES LESS GOV- 
ERNMENT INTERFERENCE 











Better business in 1936 is forecast by 
newspapers which comment on the pros- 
pects. Various factors in the movement 
toward recovery are mentioned by the 
press, with divided opinions in these pro- 
portions: Generally favorable conditions, 
75 per cent; moderate improvement, which 
would be greater if Government would 
give industry a free hand, 25 per cent. The 
chief point emphasized is that heavy in- 
dustry “is going back to work.” 


USINESS forecasts for the coming year, based 
mainly on industrial statistics made avail- 
able in the closing days of the current year, are 
set forth with comment in many newspapers. 
A large proportion of such comment instances 
increasing profits of corporations as ground for 
the belief that the gains will continue and that 
a return to normal business may come in 1936. 
Despite the attention that is given to the 
heavy industries, the New York Times (Dem.) 
holds that they still show the effects of the de- 
pression, saying: 


HOPES FOR THE RAILROADS 


“What the Government can contribute to a 
revival of these industries is a relaxation of the 
restraints and a removal of the uncertainties 
created by a legislative program which at cer- 
tain points has overshot its mark.” 

On the same subject, the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times (Dem.) emphasizes that “the railroads 
are about to invest $50,000,000 in new equip- 
ment.” That paper continues: 

“In itself that is hopeful enough. The real 
importance, however, of the news, is that it may 
be interpreted as a signal that heavy industry 
is going back to work. The grass which has been 
growing in the yards of locomotive-building 
plants may not reappear in the Spring.” 

“Reports are that the business of the railroads 
is improving,” says the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance 
(Dem.), with the statement that “both passen- 
ger and freight traffic show signs of recovery.” 


GIVING INDUSTRY A CHANCE 


“In dumping the Administration’s monumental 


reemployment failures in the lap of business,” 
declares the Los Angeles Times (Rep.), “the 
President cheerfully ignored the fact that his 
own program is the principal obstacle in the way 
of his demand’s fulfillment. 

“The record of industrial recovery since part 
of the needless load on business was lifted by the 
Supreme Court does point the way, however. 
Given a free hand, cooperation instead of com- 
petition, encouragement instead of discourage- 
ment, aid instead of attacks, private initiative 
would have lifted the country out of depression 
18 months ago. 

“It is not too late yet, though we are still 
headed in the wrong direction.” 

“Col. Leonard P. Ayres, the Cleveland econo- 
mist,” according to the Rochester Times-Union 
(Ind.), “looks somewhat cheerfully upon 1936. 
He estimates that industrial production will in- 
crease by perhaps 12 per cent. 

“Automobile production should increase, he 
says, but not more than 10 per cent. Production 
of iron and steel should advance between 10 and 
20 per cent. Output of coal is likely to be 5 per 
cent greater, and it seems probable that textile 
output will be smaller next year than this year. 

“Value of contracts for residents may increase 
50 per cent and non-residence buildings by not 
over 10 per cent. Railroad freight will probably 
not increase over 10 per cent and electric output 
also by 10 per cent. He allows an increase of 
about 10 per cent also to industrial employment, 
industrial pay rolls, wholesale prices, and farm 
income. 

“Production has been gaining for three years, 
the present year being by far the best, ‘never- 
theless we are still a long way from full recov- 


Pry 


ery. 


SEES RECOVERY DAWNING 


“Employment and production figures,” states 
the Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), “clearly in- 
dicate that the beginnings of recovery occurred 
in the consumers’ goods industries and are only 
now seeping into the field of capital goods. In 
a recent report, the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Association de- 
scribed the present upturn as being ‘largely con- 
sumer purchasing power recovery. The Com- 
mittee called attention to the fact that it is in 
construction and the manufacture of durable 
goods that most of the continuing unemployment 
is now concentrated.” 

“All factors indicate,” reports the Kansas City 
Star (Ind.), “that 1936 should prove to be a better 
year i4<2n that which has just passed. A return 
to normal yields of farm products, associated 
with a continuation of prices near their present 
levels would bring the whole country toward re- 
covery. There is a possibility that such a set of 
conditions may develop in agriculture in the new 
year.” 


LIFE INSURANCE INDEX 


“The tremendous increase in the investments 
of life insurance companies”, concludes the To- 
eka Daily Capital (Rep.), “reflects a greatly im- 
proved business and financial situation and a 
like improvement in the financial status of mil- 
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lions of individuals. ‘This is the declaration of 
Willam A. Law, president of the. Penn Mutual, a 
man who is noted for his conservatism. 

“When the crash came in '29, life insurance 
companies were deluged with applications for 
policy loans. Many of them were hard pressed 
to fulfill their loan contracts. But there has 
been a sharp drop in applications for policy loans 
this year and a sharp increase in repayments on 
loans previously made. Which means that the 
average policyholder is now paying off his loan 


| instead of seeking an additional loan.” 


“UPSWING REGISTERS” 

“The upswing continues to register,” records 
the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser (Ind.) with 
the explanation: 

“A further encouraging note on the capacity 
of business and industry to sustain the rise that 
has been steady for the past several months is 
sounded by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., which makes 
a business of keeping a close and accurate check 
on such things. 

“Trade improvement,” reports this statistical 
agency, “continues along a wider front than has 
been the case in many years, the retail division 








Many Editors Favor 
Labor Act Ruling 
MAJORITY APPROVE ‘VERDICT OF 


FEDERAL JUDGE HOLDING LAW 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
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Decision of Federal Judge Merrill E. 
Otis of Kansas City, Mo., holding the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act unconstitu- 
tional, is accepted, with apparent approval, 
by 71 per cent of commenting newspapers 
as another judicial blow at the New Deal. 
The other 29 per cent of the press is in- 
clined to discount the decision as that of a 
lower court only, the Supreme Court hav- 
ing yet to give its final verdict. 


‘THE Wagner Labor Act is placed by its oppo- 

nents in the same class as NRA, and the 
issue of Federal control of industrial interests is 
raised once more. 

Commenting on the force of the Kansas City 
decision, the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.), ex- 
plaining that the decision affects the “right of 
employes to organize and bargain collectively,” 
quotes Judge Otis as having ruled that “Congress 
exceeded its right to regulate commerce.” 


COMPARED TO NRA DECISION 


“Essentially,” according to the Manchester (N. 
H.) Union (Rep.), “this case involves the exten- 
sion of Federal control at the expense of the 
States and local communities, and if the inter- 
pretation of the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution upon which it is based were granted, 
it would, in the words of Justice Cardozo in the 
NRA decision, put an end to our Federal syatem 
altogether.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


It is advised by the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin that “if the people of the several States want 
such a new deal, the proper way to determine 
the fact is through the process of amendment 
of the Constitution.” 

“If we want to turn our governmental struc- 
ture into a totalitarian form, we can do it, but 
we should be clear in our minds that we do want 
it, before we do it,” states the Wall Street Jour- 




















Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 


Who Said “Nobody Shoots at Santa’? 








The Federal Budget 


From the New York World-Telegram (Ind.): 
‘THE National Economy League deserves credit 

for proposing a specific method of balancing 
the Federal budget. * * * 

The league’s plan contemplates no increase 
in taxes but a drastic cut in expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1937, to be achieved for the most 
part by discontinuing the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and all work relief and AAA crop benefit 
payments. 

cs @ 
From the New York Times (Dem.): 

N THE last analysis, the President cannot face 

the realities of his budget problem without con- 
sidering whether, in the interest of stimulating 
business and thereby increasing the Treasury’s 
revenues, providing more jobs in private indus- 
try and relieving the pressure on the Government 
for relief expenditures, it is not desirable and in 
fact essential to make his reform program more 
workable, by relaxing needlessly severe restric- 
tions and by modifying laws which plainly over- 
shoot the mark. This is the real heart of the 





attracting greatest attention.” 
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budget problem. 






































(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


He’s Down on Jefferson 

Sir:—I have read your Dec. 9 edi- 
torial, “The Call for Leadership,” with 
a vast deal of interest, the more so as I 
now discover your native political lean- 
ings, and am the’better able to inter- 
pret your ‘articles in the light of them. 

You gave yourself away when you 
named Washington, Jefferson and Madi- 
son in the same sentence as “states- 
men.” Washington, yes; but if ever 
there was a poisonous demagogue, abu- 
sive beyond the range of decency, but 
without the honesty and moral courage 
to do his.own abusing, that fellow was 
Thomas Jefferson. His supreme ability 
was not “statesmanship” but downright 
devilish skill in appealing to the passions 
of the ignorant. We fought a Civil War 
to get rid of a part of his teaching, and 
we are struggling right now with most 
of the remainder. 

Another thing ‘that I do not agree to 
for a moment is your tacit admission 
that the Social Security Act is a proper 
one for the Federal Government. That 
belongs to the States. Any time you 
consent to eentralize such vast power 
over the lives and future of millions of 
voters, as is implied by that Act, you 
consent to destroy the possibility of free, 
disinterested, unterrified, popular gov- 
ernment. To my mind, of all the things 
this Administration has done, that is the 
most certain to end our form of govern- 
ment, and bring about the destruction 
of democracy which Macaulay foretold 
75 years ago. * * * 

I fully agree to your opinion as to the 
leader we want, but short of Washing- 
ton where are you going to get him? 
Washingtons are not bred by this gen- 


eration of humans. R. D. LEWIS. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
> 2 @ 
Forward With F. D. R. 
Sir:—We must progress, we must 


move forward, we cannot go back, nor 
should we even wish ourselves back into 
a period of time that we imagine con- 
ditions were better. * * To engage in 
destructive criticism without offering 
anything constructive is to retard 
progress. We must always be willing 
to try new things, new methods, change, 
not allow ourselves to follow in the old 
ruts that lead nowhere. : 

I firmly believe that we now have at 
the head of our nation a man in the 
person of Franklin D. Roosevelt who de- 
serves the greatest praise and the most 
loyal support of every true-blooded 
American citizen, for his truly sincere 
and courageous efforts to bring about a 
betterment of conditions. 

Let us not be guilty of hindering him 


in his motives and efforts, but be a help 
to him always. A. K 
Versailles, Ohio. 

x «Yr 


“Must Get Rough” 

Sir:—Your editoria] on the Canadian 
treaty shows how a mind usually normal 
can go haywire on occasion. This 
country, from the very nature of things, 
particularly the fact that our wage rate 
is higher than that of any other 
country, can never maintain a reciproc- 
ity treaty except at an expense to it- 
self. I, for one, am mean enough, self- 
ish enough, American enough to say 
“Americans first.” 

Your editorial “Without Benefit of 
Conscience” is another, startling to one 
who has been a more or less unreason- 
able admirer of your _ perceptions 
and Americanism. “President Roose- 
velt’s personal integrity has not been 
questioned.” Is that so? And are a 
disregard for solemn promises on the 
strength of which he was elected, for 
his oath of office, for an act of repudi- 
ation for which a banker would have 
faced prison, etc. etc. ad infinitum not 
matters involving integrity? * * * Who 
is any President that he may disregard 
promises, his oath, his country’s in- 
tegrity, the unholy squandering of other 
people’s money, the keeping in office of 
rascals, incompetents, sycophants. * * * 

You must have ink to waste. * * * 
Nicely worded writings won’t help this a 
bit. You must get rough-or the day is 
lost. The most serious error that the 
framers of the Constitution made was 
that they did not leave the definition of 
treason to tradition and the dictionary. 

A. W. RUDOLPH. 
Winter Haven, Fila. . 
x * * 


G. O. P. and “Progress” 

Sir:—Democrats with discretion since 
1920 appropriated and applauded ideas 
advanced by Republican liberals and 
even radicals. As an aftermath what 
do we have today? Share-the-wealth 
clubs, Townsend old age pension advo- 
cates by millions, Pastor Coughlin’s 
social justice attracting other millions 
and, all in all, a more advanced policy 
and government action than was ever 
heard of before in all our history. And 
many contend that more innovations 
are in store for us. 

tlow comes the Republican party. 
crippled and prostrate, seeking resurrec- 
tion by search after some plan that will 
concede nothing, but go back to the old 
follies. Unless it moves up to the 
standard and keeps step with the on- 
ward march it bids fair to come to the 
same endthat overtook the Whig party, 
that Abra’ am Lincoln cast aside 80 
years ago when he became one of the 
leaders of the new Republican party and 
its victorious candidate for president 
in 1860. _ 

WILLIAM G. KERR. 

Grundy Center, Iowa. 
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“Horse and Buggy” Democrat 
Sir:—I am a Democrat of the old 
“horse and buggy” age and feel it is my 
duty as a law-abiding citizen to help 
what I can to get rid of the leeches 
sometimes called the New Dealers They 
are sapping the moral and financial life 
of a great nation for political gain. 
ANDY SIMPSON. 
Jacksonville, Oreg. 
x* re 


Suggests Single Term 
Sir:—Let’s crush once and for all 
time our “political friends” racket. 
Make it possible for the President and 
Congressmen to drop their “political 
friends” one day after inauguration by 
a Constitutional amendment providing: 
“The President shall serve only one 
term of seven years. Congressmen of 
both houses shall serve only one term of 
seven years. The Congress shall make 
the President’s salary not less than 
$200,000 per annum. Congress of both 
Houses to receive a salary of not less 
than $25,000 per annum. 
GUSTAVE C. HOENES. 
San Fernando, Calif. 
x*e* 


Exploiting the Taxpayers 

Sir:—Anything as unjust as the Min- 
nesota Fire Claims can not be too much 
exposed to the public. * * * I can see 
no difference between a set of men rob- 
bing the taxpayer than a gangster going 
up to a man and robbing him—except 
the one will, if caught, suffer the pen- 
alty of the law, while the other goes 
free. The people of our country must 
wake up and show by their votes that 
they will no longer tolerate exploitation 
of the taxpayers. M. V. P. 
Mansfield, O. 

xx«* 


Extravagance vs. Recovery 

Sir:—There is need to reach the po- 
litician and impress him with the fact 
that he is just a servant of the people, 
not a ruler, Get it across to him that 
he is the one who is holding recovery 
back, running the nation into unneces- 
sary debt and causing lack of confidence 
by business in government, and the 
ever-mounting taxes. 

E. M. NORRIS. 
Eaton, Ohio. 
x* re 


Would Inflation Help? 
Sir:—A new money system is needed 
to inflate the currency of the nation 


For the lack of medium of exchange 
millions of people are unemployed. * * 
Yet warnings against the danger of in- 
flation are scattered throughout the 
country for fear it might help the great 
middle class and that wage earners 
would be hardest hit of all by cheaper 
money. 

Can't those anti-inflationists see into 
it, that when the middle class is helped 
the other classes are also helped, be- 























cause the middle class is the one that 
produces the necessities of life, and that 
class was hit the hardest at the begin- 
ning of the depression. 
RAY POSPISIL. 
North Miami, Fla. 
x * 


Alabama and the New Deal 

Sir:—I have spent the last three 
winters here in Alabama—supposedly a 
100 per cent Democratic State—which 
surely has a poor opinion of the New 
Deal. The only thing they like is 
the cotton plow-up' checks that 
come in. * * © 

Our only hope is in the nine capable 
justices on the Supreme Court bench 
throwing the whole thing out, for which 
we will be duly thankful. 

HERBERT A. NEWBURY. 
Talladegas, Ala. 
xk 


No Votes for Relief Clients? 
; Sir:—Some States have laws prevent- 
ing persons in the poorhouse from vot- 
ing in state elections. The present Gov- 
ment owes its ability to control elec- 
tions very largely to its relief activities— 
even if these are carried on honestly. 
Why not disenfranchise temporarily 
those who get the major part of their 
income from the Government? 

G. E. E. 
Stamford, Conn. 

xk 


Postmen to Count Jobless 

Sir:—There seems to be no reliable 
source from which unemployment figures 
may be had. I-have seen estimates with- 
in the past few months that range from 
7,000,000 to 16,000,000. * * * 

I believe that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is the finest piece of machinery to 
ascertain the number of people out of 
work, or those working part time. This 
information could be gathered in prob- 
ably three or four weeks, and at a mini- 
mum expense. 

JOHN RING, JR. 
Director, Industrial Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce. 
St. Louis, Mo, 
xe 


Doesn’t Like “RRR” 

Sir:—It’s great! When the “big boy” 
in Washington conceived that price- 
raising scheme, I don’t think he realized 
he would open a jack-pot. 

Now we have a new one in Chicago. 
With many empty or unoccupied houses 
and apartments with underpaid workers 
living in basemenis and money rates of 
FHA at 7 and 8 per cent, the real estate 
receivers and committees have started a 
concerted rent-raising scheme. 

I am not a communist. I am just a 
lousy Democrat, and my only regret is 
that I have voted the Democratic ticket. 
* * © Let’s call this the Triple R (Roose- 
velt’s Rent Relief) that is relieving the 
renter of his money. L. F. THOMAS. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Lindbergh Exodus 
And Crime Control 


LAW ENFORCEMENT DIFFICULTIES 
DEPLORED BY NEARLY ALL 
COMMENTING EDITORS 











The departure of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh from the United States to make his 
home abroad, believed to have resulted 
from continuing annoyance in connection 
with the Hauptmann case, is described by 
96 per cent of commenting newspapers as 
a direct corollary to America’s difficulty in 
controlling crime. America’s law enforce- 
ment is defended by 4 per cent of the 
press, on the ground that crime control in 
this country is one the most difficult prob- 
lems to cope with. 


MAY of the commenting papers hold that the 
_ people of the country shouid be awakened 
to a sense of shame when crime and its after 
effects compel a disinguished citizen and his 
family to flee to foreign shores for a protected 
home life. Various newspapers contend that this 
self-exile presents a challenge to the nation to 
stamp out crime. Governor Hoffman of New 
Jersey also is criticized for questioning the just- 
ness of the jury’s verdict in the kidnaping and 
murder case. 


CRITICISM OF GOVERNOR 


“It is a strange position for a Governor to 
assume,” thinks the Miami (Fla.) Herald, (Ind.), 
while the Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.) 
declares that the Executive’s statement of doubt 
“indicates a shallow view of the object for which 
Hauptmann was put to trial,” and the Goshen 
(Ind.) News-Times (Ind.) contends that “the 
Governor’s duty should be to support and up- 
hold the courts.” 

“The nation should bow its head in shame— 
and try to do something about it,” states the 
Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch (Ind.). 
The feeling of shame is shared by the Danville 
(Ill.) Commercial-News (Ind.), the Flint (Mich.) 
Journal (Ind.) and the Columbus (Ohio) Eve- 
ning Dispatch (Ind.). 

“The flight is as unfortunate for the honor of 
the country as it must be sad for them,” in the 
opinion of the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), 
which voices words of condemnation for “beasts 








Cartoonist Talburt in the Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram 


Hope Springs Eternal! 











in human form,” and regrets that “some are 
guilty of maudlin sentiment.” The New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.) argues that “the slow 
hard task of curbing violence cannot be too 
speedily begun.” 

The Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.) defends Amer- 
ican justice, and suggests that it would “be in- 
teresting to know how much of England’s reputa- 
tion in crime matters would survive if its prob- 
lems were identical with our own.” 





Quips in the News 


What, No Taxes? 

It is announced in Washington there will be 
no new taxes next year. Evidently there’s noth- 
ing more to tax.—Danville, (Ill.) Commercial 
News. 


Opportunity Knocks Next Month 
The president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation has advised the President that the 
bankers of the nation are ready to resume lend- 
ing on a large scale. They will have an oppor- 
tunity to do so when the bills come in next 
month.—Hartford Courant. 
x * *K 
New Tax Arithmetic 
The Treasury has ruled that tax returns must 
be made out in duplicate. Why not? The taxes 
are double and the dollar is worth only half 
what it was.—Flint (Mich.) Journal. 


. Post Post-Mortem 
President Roosevelt formally announces that 
the NRA is ended, which indicates that he has 
been reading the papers—Ann Arbor News. 


Safety Debts First 
A $70,000,000,000 national debt might be safe 
for the United States but not for the adminis- 
tration—Glendale (Calif.) News-Press. 
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‘OTTON exports during No- 
“ vember, 1935, were just about 
twice those of November, 1934, 
in volume and were above nor- 
mal for that month, sharply re- 
versing a declining trend earlier 
in the year. 





* 


A PROPOSAL to set up a State 

unemployment insurance sys- 
tem has been turned down by the 
legislature of Nebraska. Pay- 
ments from employers in States 
without unemployment insurance 
systems go into the Federal 
Treasury for general use. 

xe 

HE Federal Government in 

Washington rents more build- 
ings than it owns. Cramped for 
office space, it occupies 103 rented 
buildings, plus 101 Government- 


owned buildings. 
x*rk 


"THOUGH under a_ constitu- 


tional amendment, Congress | 


convenes in regular session every 
year on Jan. 3, it may under the 
terms of the Norris “lame duck” 
amendment choose a different 
date for convening. The Presi- 
dent may fix any day for a spe- 
cial session of either House, or 
both, whenever in his judgment 
conditions require it. 

xk * 


‘THE Board of Tax Appeals has 


ruled that gambling losses at | 


the race track may be deducted 


from income tax returns in States | 


where gambling is legal; how- 
ever, the gambling must be done 
“for profit,” not for pleasure. 
x kek 
MINERAL production of the 
United States in 1934, in- 
cluding coal, gold, silver, natural 
gas, cement and crushed stone, 
was valued at $3,350,000,000, an 
increase of 31 per cent in 1933. 
xk * 
NEW unit has been estab- 
lished in the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, for re- 
search in the business problems 
of the construction industry 
and related aspects of urban real 
property. 
x * 
FKLEVEN cofiipanies: manufac- 
turing and selling more than 
90 per cent of the total volume of 
zinc and copper plates used for 
engraving purposes have been 
served with a complaint by the 
Federal Trade Commission al- 
leging that their practices sup- 
pressed competition in the inter- 
state sale of such articles. 
xk * 
‘THE only regular passenger 
ship services between South 
Africa and South America are 
Japanese. 
x * 
KIGHTY varieties of sugar 
cane, including eight wild 
forms, are being studied by the 
Department of Agriculture in its 
search for a sturdier plant than 
that now grown. 
xk * 
‘ORTY-EIGHT of the 49 proj- 
ects of the PWA low-cost hous- 
ing program have been definitely 
committed to execution by the 
award of contract or the starting 
of work. Allotments total $129,- 
725,100. 
+2 @ 
HE Federal Communications 
Commission has organized a 
Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee to study the proposal that 
Congress allocate 6 per cent of 
radio broadcasting time to non- 
profit organizations or to persons 
affiliated with non-profit activities. 
a a 


TWENTY-FOUR States have 
already ratified the Federal 
child labor amendment prohibit- 
ing the use of children in indus- 
try. Ratification by 36 States is 
required to make it law. Seven 
States now have laws prohibiting 
the use of children under 16 in 
manufacturing, at least during 
school hours. 
x~ kek * 
VERY two weeks some 2,000 
merchants from 64 cities re- 
port prices they charge for food 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Retail Price Division, where a 
trained staff works these raw ma- 
terials into yardsticks of work- 
ers’ food costs. 
x * * 
‘IVIL SERVICE examinations 
were given to 206,044 persons 
in the fiscal year 1933, and 466,- 
288 in 1935. The total number of 
persons appointed was 12,932 in 
1933; and 40,725 in 1935. 
x wk * 
EMERGENCY relief funds 
totaling $1,983,000 have been 
authorized for five projects for 
the advancement of education in 
the United States. One project 
to cost $300,000 will set up dem- 
onstration public affairs forums 
in a few communities. 
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Congress Comes Back 


MR: PRESIDENT, Congress is in 
~~ session and ready to transact 
business.” 

In this way, a joint committee of 
Congress will notify Mr. Roosevelt this 
coming Friday that the second session 
of the 74th Congress has convened. 

Washington has been preparing for 
this occasion. For months the Cap- 
itol, with its legislative chambers and 
numerous offices, has been receiving 
a thorough cleaning and refurbishing, 
and the Senate and House office build- 
ings have been acting as hosts to 
cleaners, painters, furniture menders, 
electricians and a host of other ar- 
tisans. 

WINTER WELCOME 


Washington is now ready for the 
new session of Congress. There is the 
usual hum of excitement, awakened 
interest among the Departments of 
the Government, more crowds in the 
hotel lobbies, more strangers on “the 
Hill,” and more animation in resident 
Washington. 

The Capitol, its dome and wings, 
covered with snow (Photo No. 1), ex- 
tends a winter welcome to the return- 
ing legislators, most of whom left it 
when the city was baking under a hot 
mid-Summer sun. 

Inside of the Capito], a small army 
of workmen are putting on the finish- 
ing touches to their handiwork. Rooms 
and corridors which have been re- 
modeled, repaired and cleaned during 
the annual renovation, are almost 
ready for their occupants. The 
chandeliers in the Speakers’ offices 
have had their annual dusting (Photo 
No. 2), so that they may not look out 
of place alongside of the new furni- 
ture which has been placed there. 

There is something in the atmos- 
phere of Washington, upon the return 
of Congress that reminds one of a col- 
lege town, reopening for a new school 
year. Day after day, at the Washing- 
ton Terminal, railroads unload their 
cargoes of Congressmen, who with 
their families and baggage, proceed 
toward their homes and hotels with 
the spirit of-returning college boys. 

Sometimes they arrive singly with 
their families, such as Representative 
Doughton did this year (Photo No. 3), 
and sometimes in groups with other 
members of Congress. 

And as the number of returning 
members of Congress grows, activities 
at the Capitol itself approach a pres- 
sure stage. The telephone switch- 
board, with a full force of about 20 
operators, operates once again a 
schedule that permits the handling 
of 38,000 calls a day (Photo No. 4). 


ADVANCE BILLS 


The annual trek of the legislators to 
Washington really begins some weeks 
before the opening of Congress. Mem. 
bers of a number of the committees 
have to be present a considerable time 
in advance in order to prepare legisla- 
tion before Congress assembles s0 
that the measures may be acted upon 
promptly. 

Some weeks ago, various subcom- 
mittees of the House Committee on 
Appropriations began holding hear- 
ings, and have been drafting the an- 
nual supply bills. 

On hand, of course, to aid the Mem- 
ers of Congress in their work, are the 
various technicians employed by Con- 
gress, and their clerical staffs, many 
of whom have remained in Washing- 
ton all during the interim. 

The parliamentarians of the House, 
William T. Roy and Lewis Deschler 
(Photo No. 5, right to left), are always 
on hand, for their’s is the job of ad- 
vising on parliamentary procedure in 
accordance with the rules and prece- 
dents established by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. For the manuals of rules 
and precedents are massive and ex- 
ceeding technical in places, and the 
presiding officers are frequently com- 
pelled to call upon them for advice in 
making their rulings. 


READY FOR BUSINESS 


This Winter, a large number of Con- 
gress’ members arrived in parties. One 
hundred or more Members of both 
Houses of Congress have visited the 
Orient during their trip to the Philip- 
pines to witness the birth of the new 
Republic in Manila. And many of 
them returned together. 

From some sections of the country, 
Members of Congress arrived in units 
made up of State delegations. The 
Colorado delegation, for example, ar- 
rived, accompanied by Staté WPA en- 
gineers, to conclude a mission before 
the opening of Congress—to call upon 
the President to petition for more 
WPA funds (Photo No. 6). 

And so, the Capital City once again 
resembles the bustling, active place 
which tradition represents it. On Jan. 
3, in each House of Congress a gavel 
will resound upon a rostrum, and the 
presiding officers will announce the 
opening of another session of Con- 
gress. 











Traffic Death Toll. 


Near High Record 





Total for 1935 May Exceed 


Mark Set in 1934 


TH! year 1935 drew to a close with 

almost as many if not more 
deaths on the highways than the 
year 1934 with Its record toll of 36.- 
000 human lives snuffed out by 
motor vehicles. 


While complete statistics for 1935 
wiil not be available for some time, 
a report by the Bureau of the Cen- 


sus reveals that automobile fatali- 
ties during the first 51 weeks of the 
year in 86 principal cities totaled 


8,794, compared with 8,799 during 


the corresponding 1934 period. 

For the week ending Dec. 21, Chi- 
cago reported 21 deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents, four more than for 
the same weekly period in 1934. New 
York, with its total of 32 deaths for 





the same week, was just one under 
its record for last year. 

During this same period 30 cities 
turned in records without any fa- 
talities. Reductions under the prev- 
ious week were reported from 25 
cities. 

The campaign soon to be under- 
taken by the Roper Accident Pre- 
vention Council is expected to make 
a sizeable dent in the coming year’s 
accident toll on land and séa and in 
the air. 
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Economy in Corporate Management 
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Schenley “Newsfacs” 


AHEAD IN OHIO... The official figures issued by the 
Ohio State Board of Liquor Control frequently show 
two Schenley brands as ranking first and second— 
Old Quaker and Cream of Kentucky. Old Quaker 
Brand Straight Whiskey is now the largest-selling 
whiskey in the United States. 


AID TO THE FARM ... One estimate is that 150,000 
persons have been re-employed on farms as a result 
of Repeal—the farms being those which grow rye, 
barley, corn and rice. 
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(THREE cases have now gone to 

the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for testing the National Labor Re- 
lations law. A final determination 
of the Act’s validity by the Supreme 
Court at its present session becomes 
an increased probability. 

Of the three cases, one only is 
an appeal from a lower court. On 
it alone has an opinion been ex- 
pressed regarding the law’s consti- 
tutionality. That opinion, handed 
down by Federal Judge Otis, of the 
District Court at Kansas City, Mo., 
is: “The Act is of no effect as ap- 
plied to employers in a flour mill.” 

The specific issue was whether the 
Aurora Flour Mills were obliged to 
bargain collectively with employes. 
The management had refused to 
sign such a collective agreement, in 
which it would have renounced the 
right to dismiss employes for union 
activity or for any other reason, as 
it saw fit. 


LAW ATTACKED 

Anticipating a Labor Board order 
directing the company to bargain 
coliectively with the employes’ 
union, the company sued in a lower 
court to prevent its issuance. 

The court disregarded the Labor 


Board's plea that Congress had pre- | 


scribed a different method of test- 
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|First Ruling on Validity of Law Rejects Its Application 


To Manufacture—Guffey Act Decision Nearer 


ing the Board’s authority, providing | 


for action in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and not in the District 
Court. Despite this plea, an injunc- 
tion was issued against the Board, 
accompanied by a scathing de- 
nunciation of the law. 
| Judge Otis first stated that the 
law, in attempting to do away with 
individual bargaining, treats the in- 
dividual employe as an incompetent. 
| He added: 

“The Government must protect 
him even from himself. He is the 
| ward of the United States, to be 
cared for by his guardian even as if 
he were a member of an uncivilized 
tribe of Indians or a recently 
emancipated slave.” 


FEDERAL AUTHORITY 

The chief point he made, however, 
was that the manufacturing opera- 
tions, over which the Labor Board 
was attempting to exercise influence 
by its prospective ruling, are not 
amenable to regulation by Congress. 
Said he: 

“It is absurd to say that the re- 








FARM: CRUCIAL TESTS AWAIT 
AAA CROP CONTROL PROGRAMS 





‘(HE Supreme Court permitting, , 

AAA officials think that the | 
next year will give the first thorough | 
test of the workability of the New 
Deal farm program. 

Two situations lead them to this 
conclusion. One is in wheat and 
the other in cotton. 

When planning controls for 1936 
the AAA decided that wheat farmers 
should be asked to reduce their 
acreage 5 per cent below the nor- 
mal. They decided that cotton 
farmers should cut down their 
plantings 25 to 40 per cent below 
average. 

Now what is in sight? 

The first thing is Winter wheat, 
which farmers plant in the Fall. The 
base, or normal, acreage for this 
crop is about 44,000,000. Farmers 
were asked to cut that total by 5 
per cent. 

Actually, however, instead of | 
planting less than 44,000,000 acres, 
producers have planted 47,529,000 
acres, according to an estimate of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 
nomics. That is about 3,500,000 more | 
acres than the AAA had expected. 

What happened? 


GAMBLE ON CROPS 

As officials see it, many farmers, 
particularly in Kansas, decided that 
1936 would be a good crop year and 
they preferred to gamble with a big 
acreage, outside the AAA plan. If | 
weather turns out a bit better than 
normal, Winter wheat farmers will | 
grow as much wheat as this coun- 
try consumes in a full year. Then, 
if Spring wheat farmers, who plant 
in the early months of the year, 
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should take their cue the country 
readily could have 200,000,000 to 
250,000,000 more bushels of wheat 
than it would be able to use. 

How does the AAA control pro- 
gram fit into that picture? 

As designed, the machinery is sup- 
posed to work thus: 

Big wheat production would be 
expected to lead to a lowering of 
prices. If prices fell and stayed 
down, then there ‘would follow a 
move to increase processing taxes 
on the milling of grain. The pro- 
ceeds from those taxes would go to 


| cooperating farmers to assure them 


a “parity” price for that part of 
their crop which goes into domestic 
consumption. 

Those outside the plan would get 
no benefit payments and would need 
to seek their reward from the sale 
of a larger volume of grain at a 
lower price. Then the next year, 
with a surplus on hand, the AAA 
would ask farmers to sign up under 
contracts calling for a larger cut in 
acreage. The idea is that lower 
prices would encourage farmers to 
contract for acreage reduction in 
order to assure themselves a return. 

Actually, critics of the AAA point 
out farmers in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, who can grow wheat profit- 
ably at under 50 cents a bushel in 
good years, readily could wreck the 
whole scheme by staying outside and 
producing to the limit, while those 
inside cut down their production. 

These critics see the first sign of 
a shift in that direction as they look 
over the acreage figures for winter 
wheat recently announced by the 
Government. 

Then what about cotton? 


THE BANKHEAD ACT 

A situation somewhat similar to 
that now disclosed in wheat, led the 
cotton state members of Congress to 
enact the Bankhead plan into law. 
Under this plan the Government 
forces cotton growers, through use 
of taxation, to control their market- 
ings. Then, in addition, there is a 
voluntary control program like that 
in wheat, with cooperating farmers 
paid for renting to the Government 
acres formerly devoted to cotton 
growing. Again processing taxes on 
cotton are designed to supply the 
funds for rental payments. 

But now just about everyone in- 
side the Government expects that 
the Supreme Court will throw out 
the Bankhead Act. 

If and when that happens there 
will remain orly the voluntary con- 
trol program, supplemented by 
bounty payments on the 1935 crop 
to assure a 12 cents a pound return 
to cooperating growers. 


WESTERN COTTON 

But in the Western part of the 
cotton belt farmers are said to be 
able to grow cotton for as little as 
5 cents a pound and still make 
money. There are vast areas in 
Texas and Oklahoma which could 
be thrown over to cotton. It was 
that knowledge that led to the 
Bankhead law in the first place. 

Without compulsory control, west- 
ern lands readily could be thrown 
into cotton growing on a basis that 
would be profitable to farmers of 
that region while proving unprofit- 
able in the older portion of the cot- 
ton belt. 

A thorough test of the AAA vol- 
untary programs of production con- 
trol have had no real test in the 
past three growing seasons because 
of drought. The testing period is 
coming up, in the view both of offi- 
| cials and of outsiders. 











fusal of the owner of a flour mill to | quoting the law, to be the causes of 


bargain collectively with his em- 
ployes directly affects commerce 
among the States. How does it af- 
fect it? Defendants say (no other 
answer is conceivable) : 

“If the owner will not bargain 
collectively, the employes may 
strike; if the employes strike, pro- 
duction will be curtailed; if produc- 
tion is curtailed, less flour will be 
exported in commerce. And so com- 
merce is lessened and so affected. 

“It is dificult to imagine anything 
more remote from another and less 
directly connected with it than is 


the first step in this suggested chain | 
of events from the last. A more dis- | 


tant repercussion the wit of man 
can not conceive.” 

Judge Otis then attacked the re- 
liance of the Labor Board on the 
“stream of commerce” rule. This is 
held to justify action by Congress to 
prevent interruption of the flow of 
commerce across State lines. Labor 
disputes were held by the Board, 


such interruptions. 


TWO TRADE STREAMS 

The Court held, however, that in 
the case of manufacture, there is 
not one stream of commerce, but 
two streams. One is the flow of 
raw materials to the factory or mill. 
The other is the flow of manufac- 
tured products from the factory. 

What happens at the mill is there- 
fore no possible interruption of a 
stream of commerce. At most it 
can increase the length of time be- 
tween the end of one process and 
the beginning of the other. Even 
in that case, Judge Otis added, 
there would be no evidence that the 
intent of the employer was to les- 
sen commerce. 

Any other decision, he held, would 
permit Congress to regulate com- 
merce in all respects. 

He made mention here of a pend- 
ing bill in Congress, which would 
submit an amendment to the Con- 
Stitution ‘permitting Congress to 
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LABOR: NLRB SUFFERS A SETBACK IN COURT 


+ 





regulate commerce, business, indus- 
try, finance, banking, insurance, 
manufacture, transportation, agri- 
culture and the production of nat- 
ural resources. 

When this proposal has been writ- 
ten into the Constitution, said Judge 
Otis, the National Labor Relations | 
Act will be valid, but not until then. 


APPEAL ARRANGED 

The Labor Board immediately set 
about appealing the decision to a 
higher court. Two other cases are 
awaiting argument in the Circuit 
Courts, being Labor Board orders 
for which enforcement is asked. 
They are directed against the Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., and the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Company of Detroit. 


LABOR BOARD PROTESTS 

In the first of these cases, the 
Labor Board asked the Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Philadelphia 
last week to advance the hearing to 
January. 

It alleged two reasons why this | 
should be done. 

The first was that various groups 
of manufacturers and attorneys 
(referring to the American Liberty 
League’s panel of constitutional 
lawyers) have circulated opinicns 


| 





holding the Labor Act unconstitu- 
tional and wholly void. 

The result is stated to be that 
employe groups are discouraged 
from presenting grievances to the 
Board and employers are encour- 


|} aged to disregard the law. A de- 


termination of its validity at the 


| earliest possible moment is there- 


fore urged as of the greatest im- 
portance. 

The second reason alleged was 
that numerous injunctions are be- 
ing sought in district courts te pre- 
vent the hearing of complaints. 
Two such applications have been 
dismissed. On the other hand three 


| have been granted, notably the one 


by Judge Otis described above. 

These injunctions, said the Board’s 
petition, prevent the Board from 
even inquiring into the facts of the 
alleged controversies and determin- 
ing whether a case exists or whether 
the Board has jurisdiction according 
to the terms of the law. 

The petition added: 

“The practical result is that, in 
many districts throughout’ the 
United States, district courts, being 
without precedents and guidance of 
opinions by the appellate courts of 
the United States, and presumably 


being to some extent moved by the 








public questioning of the validity of 
the Act, are proceeding to enjoin 
the administration of the act until 
its constitutionality can be estah 
lished.” 


EARLY TEST OF COAL ACT 

An early decision is to be expected 
on the Guffey Coal Act as the Su- 
preme Court permits direct appeal 
from the District Court without an 
intermediate consideration by the 
Circuit Court. 

To labor spokesmen, this Act is 
second only in importance to the 
Labor Relations law. It enacts for 
one industry the chief provisions on 
collective bargaining contained in 
the larger law. In addition, it pro- 
vides a more direct mode of en- 


forcement, namely, penalties for 
violation the code containing the 
labor regulations. 


Another aspect of the Federal 
Government’s part in labor rela- 
tions is the conciliation service of 
the Department of Labor. This 
service claims a batting average of 
-750 for the year. 

By this it means that, of 1,007 la- 
bor disputes in which its efforts for 
settlement were enlisted, 749 were 
adjusted to the satisfaction of both 


sides. 
Joun W. TAYLor. 
































Builders of America 


Their savings, entrusted to this Company from the pioneer days of the industry, have made possible 
our contribution to the progress and development of the communities we serve. 


They come from every walk of life—more than 122,000 stockholders—including 61 charitable 
organizations. ..42 hospitals .. . 69 educational institutions ...17 fraternal groups...37 churches 
... 57 church societies ... and 36 neighborhood groups. 


AN UNBROKEN 


DIVIDEND 
RECORD FOR 
50 YEARS 


Trustees and guardians alone hold 127,000 shares of preferred and 2,240,000 shares of common 


stock. 


They all have believed the policies of this Company to be sound... the management honest and 
foresighted ... and the public utility business to be inherently stable, offering on the one hand none 
of the speculative profits of unregulated industries, but, on the other hand, protected against con- 


fiscation both ag to property and earnings. 


The return of prosperity is not to be accomplished by the ruthless dismemberment of an industry 
that through more than half a century has constantly furthered the interests of the people it serves. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


1882—THE OLDEST PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING 


COMPANY 


I'N 


U. S. A. —1935 
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More Jobs at Higher Wages Mark Improvement, Even More Than Actual Sales Recorded—Great Outlays Made For Capital 


Improvements —Industry Leads 


OBS FOR 226,000 persons since the low point of 
J the depression in March, 1933—such is the re- 

covery record of the steel industry. 

That means the industry this year will have pay 
rolls totaling $550,000,000 for 436,554 employes, a 
gain of one-fifth in wage payments and one-seventh 
in employment as compared with 1934, 

The pictogram above shows the increase in weekly 
pay rolls which has taken place as compared with 
last year. 

The record shows that, on the whole, the'steel in- 
dustry has excelled in its treatment of its employes. 

In the years immediately after 1929 the value of 
output declined more precipitously than did wages. 
Since recovery began, wages have increased more 
rapidly than total sales. 

In the 250 communities in which steel and iron 
products are manufactured, the wage payments have 
oeen the outstanding contribution of the industry 
to the return of prosperity. 


CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Number two contribution in value to other indus- 
tries has been the huge outlay for capital improve- 
ments. 

The Iron and Steel Institute estimated in Septem- 
ber that the industry would spend $140,000,000 this 
year for various modernization projects. Since that 
additional have been an- 


time several 


nounced. 


programs 


The United States Steel Corporation carried out 
a program in 1935 requiring an expenditure of $70,- 
000,000. 


to be spent in 1936 and 1937 to complete its modern- 


It has announced that an equal amount is 


ization plans. 

Expenditures of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
for plant improvements have totaled $22,000,000. 

Other large capital expenditures include the $15,- 
000,000 plant improvement program of National 
Steel to improve its facilities for manufacture of au- 
tomobile steel and the $40,000,000 construction pro- 
gram announced by Jones and Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, 


STEEL INDUSTRY AS ‘BAROMETER’ 


Since approximately 60 per cent of steel produc- 


tion is ordinarily required for the building and au- 





the 


tomotive industries, the railroads, the oil and gas 
industries and for containers, the status of the steel 
industry is a good barometer of prosperity in the 
lines of manufacture dependent on it. 

Most of the increase in production of finished steel 
has been in the lines allied with the automobile in- 
dustry and the lighter manufacturing industries gen- 
erally. In the latter classification are included vari- 
ous types of household equipment such as refrigera- 
tors and the manufacture of containers. 

Production of heavier steel products for the 
capital goods industries has not shown an equal re- 
covery. 

Despite the lag in these industries total steel ingot 
production this year is estimated by the American 
Iron and Steel Institution at 34,000,000 tons, an in- 
crease of nearly one-third over 1934. 

This is an output two and one-half times that of 
1932 and one-third greater than that of 1931. How- 
ever, it is only two-thirds as large as that of 1929. 

Figures for the entire year do not adequately 
measure the extent of the recovery. Most of the 
gains in output took place during the latter part of 
this year and production during recent months has 
been about 86 per cent of the average for the years 
from 1920 to 1929. 


WILL THE GAIN CONTINUE? 


Will this uptrend continue into 1936? 

Confidence in the continued improvement of op- 
erations is the keynote of forecasts by leaders in 
the industry. They describe the outlook as follows: 

1.—Purchases of steel by farm machinery manu- 
facturers should be much larger in 1936. 

Since the latter part of 1929 sales of farm equip- 
ment have been far less than normal. Consequently 
there is now a huge pent-up demand for replace- 
ments of worn-out machinery. 

Obsolescence also plays a part in the demand for 
farm machinery. Vast improvements in many types 
of machinery have been made since 1929. Also, 
tractors—always an important factor in farm de- 
mand for steel products—are now available at lower 
costs than in 1929, thus further increasing the values 
offered to agriculture. 

Implement manufacturers base their hopes for 


Way Out of Depression 





For 


increased farm purchases on the substantial gain in 
This 


already has been a factor in sales and is expected to 


farm income which has taken place recently. 


become even more important. 

2.—Increased purchases are expected from the 
railroads. 

RAILROADS’ PURCHASES 

Railroads last year took less than 11 per cent of 
the output of the steel industry. In 1929 they re- 
quired 17 per cent of the output. 

Railroads have been taking far less than their 
normal supply of equipment for the last five years. 
Steel manufacturers expect the need for replace- 
ments to result in greater orders during the coming 
year. Their optimism in this respect is increased 
by the substantially larger budgets for 1936 of many 
leading railroads. 

3.—Purchases of structural steel and pipe are ex- 
pected to show substantial increases. 

Here somewhat the same factors are in evidence 
Oil and 
gas companies are expected substantially to increase 


is in the prospect for railroad purchases. 


their buying, for both replacements and extension 
of existing pipe lines. 

There has been evidence of an upturn in the build- 
ing industry during recent months and an accelera- 
tion of this trend in 1936 is expected to increase the 
demand for structural steel. 

4.— Manufacturers of automobiles, household 
equipment, containers, and other users of lighter 
steels are expected to maintain operations at near 
the present levels. 

DEMAND FROM FACTORIES 

The same technical trends which have been in 
evidence during the past two decades have continued 
during recent years. Thus the new construction 


programs do not represent attempts to increase 
plant capacity but are necessitated to modernize 
equipment. 

The great development of mechanical devices in 
the industry has been furthered by the consolidation 
of the producing units into large, well integrated 
companies. Most of the industry’s output now is 


centered in about 20 companies, operating largely 





Many Manufactures 


the South and the Middle West. 

The most marked development in technological 
improvement of the industry during the past year 
was the installation by several companies of new 
continuous rolling mills for the high speed produc- 
tion of sheet and strip steel. 


MODERNIZING OF PLANTS 


Plant modernization programs in many mills have 
been designed to provide additional capacity for the 
production of the lighter steels—the branch of the 
industry which has had the largest earnings in recent 
years. 

Laboratory work, both for testing of steel prod- 
ucts and for improvement of production, has been 
continued during recent years despite the need for 
economies, 

As a result of this laboratory research the buyer 
of steel today gets a far better grade of product than 
did the buyer of a few years ago. Steels more suit- 
able for specific uses have been developed, and a 
large percentage of the faulty and off-grade ingots, 
rails and other products have been eliminated. 


NEW PRODUCTS DEVELOPED 


During the depression the industry developed 
many new products in an effort to find additional 
markets. 

Steel now is being widely used for manufacture 
of furniture, various types of household equipment, 
refrigerators, toys, and many other products for 
which its use was once comparatively rare. 

The use of alloy steels also has enlarged the mar- 
ket for steel. 

In 1909 less than 200,000 tons of alloy steels were 
manufactured, representing about 0.75 per cent of 
total steel production. Last year alloy steels repre- 
sented nearly 7 per cent of all steel production. 

There now are some 500 steel products. The in- 
dustry must be prepared to produce these on order 
in approximately 100,000 vcriations of size, shape, 
chemical analysis and heat treatment. 

Net earnings on total investment reported by 158 
companies for the first half of this year were 1.4 per 
cent as compared with 0.91 per cent for the same 
period last year. However, gains in production for 
the last half of this year are expected to result in 


in four districts—the East, the Pittsburgh district, * substantial increases in earnings. 
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STRIKING contrast. The New Deal a 


year ago and today. 
* K ~ 
Congress comes back to run its own show. 
Few White House plans to be offered. 


Business learns from a year of experience. 
Looks ahead with confidence. 
> * oo 
Government economists see a cheering pic- 
ture of trade. 


A YEAR ago people were iooking to Washington 
for a solution of their problems. 

Mr. Roosevelt still talked and thought of eco- 
nomic planning by the Federal Government as 
offering the way out of the depression. 

He held to the theories of John Maynard 
Keynes, British economist, who argued the magic 
of Government spending as a means of priming 
the industrial pump. 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell came forward with 
his description of a “Third Economy” under 
which the Goyernment in Washington would as- 
sume responsibility for providing jobs for all 
persons able to work, yet unable to find work in 


private industry. 

Congress was asked to provide $4,880,000,000 
for applying the ideas of Tugwell and Keynes 
and Harry Hopkins, the administrator of emer- 
gency relief. 

Other tasks, including stronger farm control, 
control over utility holding companies, new and 
extended powers for business control through 
NRA, and stronger bank control, were cut out for 
Congress. 


DIFFERENT PICTURE TODAY 

Today the contrast is striking. 

Mr. Roosevelt now says that private business 
must take up the country’s unemployed. His 


announced idea had been that 3,500,000 Govern- 
ment jobs would lead to 3,500,000 new private 
jobs with a rapid end to the unemployment prob- 
lem, but the idea failed in practice. 

No further references are heard to a Third 





—Wide World. 
A $5,000,000 PRESENT 
The General Motors Corporation gives its em- 
ployes what is believed to be the largest Christmas 
bonus ever given by any corporation, a gift of $25 
each to approximately 200,000 workers. William 
S. Knudsen (left), vice president, talks the matter 
over with Charles F. Kettering, in charge of the 
corporation's engineering. 











Economy. The President, instead, insists that 
the maximum number of work relief jobs filled 
by Uncle Sam shall be 3,500,000 regardless of the 
number of idle seeking work and able to work. 

Budget balancing talk is in the air with stress 
on curtailment of spending and a cold shoulder 
to Mr. Keynes. 

Business men, who were little inclined to talk 
out in opposition to the New Deal a year ago, 
now are in full cry at its heels. 

Controls over agriculture and business that 
were being renewed and tightened at the start 
of 1935, are in danger of being loosened or re- 
moved at the start of 1936 through Supreme 
Court action. 

The Court, scarcely in the pieture a year ago, 
dominates it today. 

Prime development of the past year, as the 
New Deal sees it, is this: 

A sharp shift in power from Government back 
to private business, and within Government away 
from the Executive back to the courts and the 
Congress. 


Legislative Outlook 


New Dealers at Present Have Few 
New Bills to Offer Congress 


ETURN of Congress and early Teassembly of 

the Supreme Court for a historic session, 

emphasize the shift occurring inside the Govern- 
ment during the year. 

A year ago the Administration, proteges of 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter, of Harvard—leading 
Presidential adviser—were burning the midnight 
oil preparing legislative plans for Congress to 
enact into law. 

Those plans sometimes were mysteries even 
to the Congressmen who later were to sponsor 
them, until they came out of the White House 
tagged with orders to pass. 

Included were the following: 

A $4,880,000,000 appropriation for work relief, 
the largest single appropriation in the history of 
this Government, carrying with it a delegation 
of power so broad that the President single- 
handed could have remade the machinery of 
Government. 

A plan for controlling utility 


holding com- 
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Economists Expect Next Year—New Relief Policies 


A Study in Contrasts: The New Deal and Business in 1934 and in 1935—What | 
| + 


+ 











Bertrand Snell 


REPARING for the opening of the second session of the present 
Congress on Jan. 3, leaders of both major political parties are 
already on the scene in Washington mapping out their legislative 


programs. 


Speaker Byrns and Majority Leader Bankhead and Assistant 


panies and for abolishing those not “geographic- 
ally integrated.” 

A plan for old age insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

A new banking plan to centralize power over 
money and credit in the Washington Govern- 
ment. 

A revamped and strengthened AAA, TVA and 
NRA. 

But what of today? 

The Frankfurter group of law makers is on 
the side-lines. Few new legislative products are 
hatching in the Executive departments. Rather, 
the legal brains of the New Deal are deeply oc- 
cupied in framing arguments to be used to de- 
fend existing experiments before the justices of 
the Supreme Court. 

Thus far the Court has not been impressed 
by the work of the Harvard group of law drafters. 


CONGRESS BECOMES WARY 

Congress, too, has begun to shy at the youth- 
ful aides with their advanced ideas of how the 
Federal Government can find ways to do things 
that it has not done before. 

Members began to revolt nearly a year ago 
when study of the President’s then proposed 
work relief law disclosed high-powered words 
that would have greatly broadened the White 
House authority and narrowed that of Congress. 

Later, experience with the utility holding com- 
pany law widened the rift. So did draftsmanship 
of the social security bill which Congressmen 
found to have been poorly drawn. They were 
forced to rewrite that plan. 

Now a different technique is beginning to be 
apparent. 

Few new laws are being drafted and few new 
broad policies are taking shape backstage, but 
where they are the President is seeing that mem- 
bers of Congress are consulted. 

Senators and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are in on conferences to shape per- 
manent neutrality legislation. 


RELIEF PROBLEMS 

The White House is hinting that Congress will 
be asked to determine the country’s future policy 
toward relief. 

Mr. Roosevelt specifically has said that Con- 
gress will say how a $500,000,000 public works 
fund, for which he will ask, is to be spent. 

For nearly three years decisions of that type 
have been made by the Executive. Congress 
merely turned the decisions into law in words 
framed by the now tagged “Frankfurter boys.” 
But the past year has seen those methods left 
behind both because of Congressional objection 
and because of indifferent results in the Su- 
preme Court. 

Does that mean an end to the hectic period 
of legislation? 

An answer to that question may be possible 
by the end of January. The Supreme Court then 
may more definitely have outlined the limits to 
Federal power. 

Once that outline is more clear then President 
Roosevelt might set his young bill drafters on 
the job of remaking the New Deal along changed 
lines. Or, if recovery progress is being made, 
and Congress is restless, he may decide to wait. 

But, judged by recent developments, the most 
probable outcome is that Congress will be asked 
to chart its own course. 


Contrasts in Business 


How Influences of a Year Ago 
Have Been Reversed or Eliminated 


A YEAR ago: 
J Industry was operating at about 90 per 
cent of its 1923-26 average rate. 

Business men were wondering whether the 
Winter upturn would soon be followed, like other 
recovery periods since March, 1933, by an ex- 
tended and aggravating set-back. 

Relief rolls were near the highest for the de- 
pression. 


Donald Richberg again was tinkering with 


; 


William B. Bankhead 
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Speaker Byrns 


NRA in an effort to produce industrial recovery 
by raising prices and controlling production. 
Effects of an unprecedented drought were be- 
ing eased by liberal distribution of Federal funds 
through the Middle West and the Southwest. 


COURTS IN BACKGROUND 


Few thoughts were being devoted to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Senator Huey Long, of Louisiana, commanded 
the spotlight with his “Share-Our-Wealth” plan. 

Talk was in the air of an alliance between 
Senator Long and Father Coughlin, radio priest, 
who had ideas for a new national bank. 

Nobody in Washington paid much attention to 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend and his proposal to pay 
$200 a month to every person above 60 who 
agreed to spend the money in a hurry, 

New Dealers were debating whether $4,880,- 
000,000 to be asked of Congress should be used to 
create a national system of production for use, 
utilizing idle labor, idle machinery and surplus 
raw materials, or to provide a new CWA. Mr. 
Roosevelt quickly decided in favor of the latter. 

Henry A. Wallace was quietly advising that 
food prices, particularly meat prices, were due to 
rise sharply, creating a cost of living issue. 


JUDICIAL WARNING 


Then came: 

A warning of trouble to come when the Su- 
preme Court threw out “hot oil” control on the 
ground of undue delegation of legislative power 
to the President. 

Destruction of NRA codes and a prediction by 
Mr. Roosevelt of a new period of wage-cutting 
and hour-raising in industry. 

A brief hesitation in business, and then the 
beginning of a steady rise that upset official pre- 
dictions of post-NRA deflation and made of 1935 
the best business year since 1931. 

Gradual growth of the idea that recovery lies 
not in high prices and restricted production, but 
in prices lowered to reflect industrial efficiencies 
and constantly rising production. 

Increasing complaints in the cities against 
higher food costs. 

Imports of food products on an _ increased 
basis and a decrease in exports of farm com- 
modities. 

Assassination of Huey Long with collapse of his 
“Share-Our-Wealth” movement. 

The rise of Dr. Townsend. 


FARM RECOVERY 


Rapidly expanding farm buying as agricultural 
income rose to the highest point in years through 
the influence of higher prices, coupled with 
larger production, and AAA bounty payments. 

The growth of business opposition to the New 
Deal, until finally at the close of the year, there 
existed a violent clash of viewpoint in spite of 
Presidential assurance of a “breathing spell” for 
business men. 

Rising uncertainty over the legal fate of the 
whole range of New Deal experiments. 


WHAT FUTURE HOLDS 


Now comes: 

Supreme Court appraisal of AAA, TVA, PWA, 
NLRB, Bankhead taxes, Guffey coal taxes, SEC, 
utility holding ccmpany control. 

The pay roll tax to encourage building of un- 
employment insurance systems and later to cre- 
ate a Federal old age insurance system. 

Congress, with an uncertain array of plans 
that depend on action by the Supreme Court. 

Continued relief at a cost greater than a year 
ago and on a scale just about equally as broad. 

National party conventions and a national 
Presidential election. 

Prediction by business men and economists 
of a year of better business than in any year 
since 1930, or even than 1929, with trade brisk, 
automobile sales promising well, farmers in sight 
of higher income, the building jam breaking and 
capital markets‘ beginning to stir. 

Uncertainty, as usual, over the future of Europe 
—whether war or peace. 


Edward T. Taylor 
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Charles L. McNary 
—Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


BUSINESS TAKES A DEEP BREATH—HERE COMES CONGRESS 


Majority Leader Taylor, confer on the legislative program for the 
forthcoming session, while the Minority leader in the Senate, 


Charles McNary of Oregon, and the Minority leader in the House, 
Representative Bertrand Snell, consider what stand the minority 
party should take with respect to major items of legislation. 


What 1936 Will Bring 


Economists Take Stock of Prospects 
For Industry and Unemployment 


};,CONOMISTS who scan the business borizon 
for the President look at the new year in 
this light: 

Forced deflation of prices and fear of any sud- 
dent deflation is ended. Debts now have, been 
adjusted more nearly to a reasonable basis in 
comparison with existing values. Industrial bor- 
rowers have tried out the new security laws and 
have found them workable, even if inconvenient. 
Money is plentiful and, for borrowers with good 
credit, cheap. 

Against that background: 

Farm income continues to rise and promises 
to be at least 10 per cent higher in 1936, even if 
the Supreme Court should upset the AAA. Sup- 
ply and demand conditions suggest a stable situ- 
ation for at least another year. 


BUILDING IMPROVEMENT 


People with some money carried through the 
depression are getting interested in homes and 
find that reforms in financing methods enable 
them to build on a better basis than in the past. 

In spite of talk of a budget nearer balance for 
the year beginning next July 1, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in a position to spend more money 
and probably will spend as much money during 
1936 as in any previous depression year. 

Business generally has shaken off the depres- 
sion psychology as a result of expanding profits 
that have enabled it to operate in the black dur- 
ing 1935. 

Europe is well discounted as an unfavorable 
factor, but could figure on the favorable side 
with a clearing of its troubles. 


INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 


From that point the economists say: 

Increased demand for goods following the 
wear and tear of five or six years without re- 
placements, suggests heavier new investment by 
industry in plant improvements and additions. 
The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
Says that industry’s modernization and expan- 
sion programs today total $938,000,000. 

The ice has been broken by one big steel com- 
pany entering the investment market for new 
money to finance plant expansion. That de- 
velopment is suggested as highly significant. A 
better Federal budget picture, with some assur- 
ance that Federal finances are not to be allowed 
to blow up, would spur the venturesome activities 
of industrialists. 

In those factors, the men who plot the Gov- 
ernment’s business curves think that they see 
a further degree of recovery for 1936. 


UNEMPLOYMENT WOES 


But there remains one big fly in the ointment. 

Unemployment totals fail to fall in a fashion 
that suggests a reasonably early end to large 
Governmental outlays for relief. 

Mr. Roosevelt on Dec. 23 in talking with news- 
paper men took the position that 5,000,000 idle 
have been absorbed in industry since March, 
1933. He said that 3,500,000 more were being 
given jobs under the Work Relief program. The 
Government, he implied, would limit its activity 
to that maximum number of jobs. 

The President has been told by Harry L. Hop- 
kins, WPA Administrator, that the present Work 
Relief program can be continued for scarcely 
more than 25 per cent greater cost than a 
Straight dole. 

He is advised that little more than $2,000,000,- 
000 would carry the straight WPA program 
through another year, if only high cost adjuncts 
like PWA and road building were separated from 
the plan. 

If Mr. Roosevelt takes the advice of Mr. Hop- 
kins, and signs are that he will, then the job 
plan now in effect will continue through 1936. 

But the prospect is that after this Winter the 
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Federal Government will start definitely to with- 
draw from the relief picture by allowing the to- 
tal of jobs to drop far under 3,500,000, as relief 
workers get jobs in industry. They then would 
not be replaced on the rolls. 

His economic advisers tell the President that 
recovery forces now are increasingly strong. 

As they build up, the cue is for Uncle Sam 
gradually to retire. P 


Foreign Influences 


Trade Policies and Conditions 
Abroad to Affect America 


HE outside world offers the big question mark 
for 1936. 

The Canadian-American reciprocal trade 
agreement—in which the President holds high 
hope—takes effect January 1. 

Will American farmers and lumbermen get 
hurt? Is there to be the expanded trade that ad- 
vocates of freer trade say there will be? Time 
will tell. 

Italy is hard pressed for exchange with which 
to buy the raw materials that she needs. The 
standard of living of her people is being lowered 
to enable continuance of the African war. Will 
there be an explosion as Italians give up more 
and more to support the adventure in Africa? 

Germany struggles to find the dollars and 
pounds and francs to use in buying the food- 
stuffs, the oil, the cotton and the other things 
that she needs to feed her people and to carry 
on her industry. 

France continues to deflate, seeking recovery 
along the path this country followed from 1929 
to 1933. Will she soon seek a way out by devalu- 
ing the franc in the same way that England de- 
valued the pound and the United States the 
dollar? 

England prepares to upset her budget plans 
to rearm on land and on the sea. She is worried 
by Italian advances in Africa and Japanese pene- 
tration in China. Will she use force to back up 
her imperial policies? 

Answers to those questions have an important 
bearing on American affairs in the year ahead. 
If the breaks are favorable, progress may be 
made toward restoring world trade and finances 
toward normal. If unfavorable, then pressure 
will increase for this country to go it alone, 

If the United States follows the path of na- 
tionalism, then some kind of a New Deal—econo« 
mists agree—will be necessary. 


Shifting Personalities 


Changes in Position of “Insiders” 
And Others in New Deal 


[NSIDE the New Deal the year’s shift in per- 
sonalities is striking. 

A year ago Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury, was in the background taking 
orders. Today he is out in front giving orders. 

Donald R. Richberg last January held powers 





—Wide Worla, 
“WAGNER ACT ILLEGAL” 
Judge Merrill E. Otis, of the Federal District Court 
of Kansas City, Mo., hands down a decision hold- 
ing the National Labor Relations Act “wholly un- 
constitutional.” 





second in scope only to those of Mr. Roosevelt, 
Now he is in private life. 

Harry L. Hopkins rode high at the close of 
1934. He closes 1935 on the defensive, with little 
enthusiasm for his $4,000,000,000 spending pro- 
gram. 

Felix Frankfurter, Harvard Law School profes- 
sor, one of several Presidential advisers a year 
ago, today is rated as standing alone in his in- 
fluence with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell last year rated as the 
philosopher of the New Deal and shared with 
others the role of Presidential adviser. Now 
powerful party personages are gunning for him 
and Mr. Roosevelt recently did not come to his 
rescue in an embarrassing situation. 

Charles West, in December, 1934, was just a 
member of Congress who had been defeated in 
seeking a Senatorship from Ohio. Now he con- 
fers each morning with the President and has 
wide influence. e 

Harold L. Ickes early in 1935 was starting his 
losing fight for big public works. Low in official 
standing during the Summer he is coming back 
into the picture. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
mains as he was a year ago, a Presidential re- 
liance in all problems relating to farms and 
farmers. 

OweEN Scort. 
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+ THE NEW STYLE TAXES FOR 1936 + 


+ 





NEW style Federal taxes ushered | 
in with the New Year include: | 

Taxes on pay rolls of all business 
employers of eight or more persons. 

Taxes on dividends paid one cor- 
poration by another. 

Different rates of taxes on differ- 
ent-size corporation incomes. 

Besides these levies new to the 
Federal tax structure are others 
not new in style but new in the 
rates that go into effect on Jan. 1. 
Higher rates will then apply on the 
following types of taxes: 

Taxes on gifts of more than $40,- 
000 to one person. 

Taxes on individual net incomes 
over $50,000. 

Taxes on the capital stock of 


.. business corporations. 


Taxes on corporation profits in 
excess of 10 per cent of the declared 
value of the capital stock. 


NEW LEVIES IN EFFECT 

These are not the only taxes en- 
acted at the last session of Con- 
gress. New taxes have already gone 
into effect on: 

Soft coal mined after Dec. 1. 

Potatoes sold in excess of quotas 
after Dec. 1. 

Estates of persons who died after 
Aug. 30, 1935. 

Other new taxes that will not go 
intd effect until some time after the 
first of the year include: 

Taxes on incomes of railroad em- 
ployes after March 1, 1936. 

Taxes on railroad pay rolls effect- 
ive March 1, 1936. 

Taxes on employes and employers 
starting Jan. 1, 1937, for old age 
benefit payments. 

Higher taxes on pay rolls effective 


Jan. 1, 1937, for contributions to the | 


unemployed. 
SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 


Perhaps the most important of 
all these taxes are those that fall 














For Future 


Delivery 


} 

|) 

|! F oon, shelter, cloth- 
| ing— you provide these neces- 
saries of life as a matter of course. 
Whatever your plans for your 
family’s future, they must have 
these essentials always. Life in- 
surance is food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing for future delivery. Have you 
sufficient for your own needs and 
those of your family? 
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JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “An- 
swering an Important Question.” 
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Electric Company 








DIVIDEND NOTICES _ 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 80 


A quarterly cash dividend declared by 
OA ane of EXeostore on December 18, 
, for three months’ period end- 
ing December 31, 1935, conlw 1% 
of its par value, will be paid upon the 
mon Capital Stock of this Com- 





Pay Rolls and Intercorporate Dividends 
To Feel Levies—Revised Rates to 
Penalize ‘Bigness’ in Business 





under the general classification of 
social security taxes. These start 
with the New Year but will not 
reach their peak until 1949, when 
the highest rates will be in effect. 


First of the social security taxes 
to be levied is that on pay rolls. 
Starting Jan. 1, 1936, every business 
employer of eight or more persons 
will have to set aside an amount 
equal to at least 1 per cent of his 
total pay roll. That will be the 
amount of the Federal tax payable 
in 1937. 

In cases where States have en- 
acted laws providing for similar 
taxes on pay rolls, employers will 
be permitted to claim credit for the 
State tax paid up to, but not ex- 


FOR NEW 





tax. Employers of farm labor and 
domestic servants are exempted 
from this tax, as are corporations 
engaged in 
profit-making character. 
INCREASING RATES 


to 1 per cent of 1936 pay rolls, will 
mount to 2 per cent on those of 1937 
and 3 per cent on pay rolls of later 
years. 

The other types of social security 





taxes, designed to raise funds for 
old age benefit payments, do not go 
| into effect until 1937. Employes of 


| business firms will then have to pay | 


an income tax on the first $3,000 
they receive from their employers. 
| The tax rate for 1937 will be 1 per 


FINANCE LAWS 





BREATHING spell for financial 

legislation has been declared by 
the Senators who guide the policies 
of the Senate committees on Bank- 
ing and Finance. 

Senator Pat Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, on his re- 
turn to Capitol Hill tcld news- 


He predicts an unusually short ses- 
sion with speedy passage of routine 
bills. 

It was Senator Harrison’s com- 
mittee that wrote so many of the 


session. His committee was re- 
sponsible for the extension of the 
NRA, for the Social Security Act, 
for two tax measures and for the 


pass over a Presidential veto. 
In some quarters it was thought 


| that many of these measures might 


be amended at the coming session. 
Senator Harrison does not think so. 
He does, however, look for an early 
passage of some sort of a bonus 
measure. 


CHANCES OF BONUS BILL 


As yet he has no definite plan as 
how the bonus issue will be settled. 
He does have several ideas that he 
expects to explore with the aid of 
his fellow committeemen. At the 
last session Senator Harrison spon- 
sored a compromise bonus bill which 
provided for immediate payment of 
the adjusted service certificates in 
bonds which veterans in need of 
cash could sell at once. He hinted 
that such a measure would not be 
vetoed by President Roosevelt. 

It now seems that some such 








pany by check on Ja 15, 1936, 
to shareholders of sneed ex the close of 
business on December 31, 1935. The | 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 
D.H. Foore, Secretary- Treasurer. | 


San Francisco, California. | 
| 
| 
| 
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THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


DivipEeNnD NuMBER 37 


A dividend of one per cent (1%) or 25¢ 
per share, on the par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been de- 
Fy oy this day, payable on January 1, 
1936, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the corporation at the 
close of business on Decembe 4, 1935. 
The stock transfer Sooks will remain 


C. E. Woopsrince, Treasurer. 
ascomber 22, 1935. 


open 
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bonus bill may become law within 
the next few months. The plan re- 
ceiving the most attention at pres- 
ent is one which would offer the 
veterans bonds that fall due in 1938 
instead of 1945 when the bonus is 
now legally due. It is hoped that in 
this way the spending which will 
accompany a bonus payment may 
be staggered over a three year pe- 
riod as veterans sell the bonds they 
receive. It would also give the 
Treasury three years in which to 
raise the necessary cash. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACTS 


As the Senate Committee that 
sponsored the Social Security Act, 
Mr. Harrison’s group will have 
charge of the Townsend plan which 
will be introduced into Congress. 
The committee’s chairman, how- 
ever, feels that it would he impos- 
sible for the Government to under- 
take any such extensive expendi- 
tures as this plan would require. 

One amendment to the present 
Social Security Act which is receiv- 
ing attention is the one proposed at 


the last session by Senator Bennett | 


Clark (Dem.) of Missouri. It is de- 


Signed to exempt corporations with | 
private pension systems from the | 


Federal pay roll tax. ‘"he Commit- 
tee also expects to offer an amend- 
ment to the liquor tax law that will 
make taxes payable at the place of 


retail sales instead of at the source | 


as at present. 

No further extension of the NRA 
will be considered. 
GENERAL SALES TAX 

Senator Walter F. George (Dem.) 


of Georgia, a member of the Finance 


Committee, has suggested that a | 
general sales tax might be in the 
offing, should the Supreme Court 
declare the processing taxes uncon- 
stitutional. Senator Harrison is of | 
a different opinion. 
think that general tax legislation is | 
“within the realm of possibility.” 
The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, also active at the last 
session of Congress, expects to have 
little to offer in the way of new 
legislation. Its chairman, Senator | 


paper men that “there will be no | 
tax bill at this session of Congress.” 


important bills passed at the last | 


soldiers’ bonus bill that failed to | 


He does not 


Duncan U. Fletcher (Dem.) of Flor- 
ida has said that the Committee has 
nohing pending. 

Last year the lending life of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was extended to January 31, 1937. 
No new action is expected on the 





RFC although the American Bank- | 


| ers Association is making an active 


draw from its private lending activ- 
ities. 


BANKING LEGISLATION 


The ABA has prepared a progrym 
that its president, Robert V. Plem- 
ing of Washington, took.-to the 
White House to show to’ President 
Roosevelt on Dec. 23. The president 
at a later press conference said that 
it was really an ABA matter. The 
attitude of the Administration is 
that it is perfectly willing to with- 
draw from its lending activities 
when private banks resume lending 
on terms that Government officials 
consider satisfactory. 


| 


Committee sponsored legislation 
Corporation with permission to lend 
the Government’s credit to dis- 
tressed home owners, This pro- 
gram will soon be brought to a close 
and no further extension of home 
lending activities is now contem- 
plated. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


One thing this Committee will act 

| on will be the confirmation of the 

President’s appointees to the new 

Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The Banking Act of 1935 provides 
that these new appointees take office 
on March 1, 1936. The new Board 
has been referred to as a “Supreme 
Court of Banking.” On its shoulders 
will fall a large part of the respon- 
sibility of controlling any credit in- 
flation which might get under way, 
should present stocks of unused 
bank credit find their way into 
speculation. 








| reappoint Marriner S. Eccles to 
head the new Board. As Senator 
Carter Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, is 
opposed to some of the banking 
theories of Mr. Eccles, it is expected 
that his appointment will be de- 
bated before final approval is given. 





New Security Issues 


| Registered With SEC | 


| The Securities 


for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


| DOMINION OF CANADA—$40,000,000 
of three year 2% notes, due Jan. 1, 
1939. The notes are to be sold at 
99.75% plus accrued interest to a 
group of 12 American and Canadian 
banks. Interest will be payable semi- 
annually, 
Canadian taxes. 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION, 
Wheeling, Va.—$35,000,000 of first 
morigage sinking fund 4%% bonds 
due Feb. 1, 1966, callable on interest 
dates at a premium. The principal 
underwriters are Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Lee Higginson Corp. and Brown Har- 
riman & Co., Inc., all of New York 
City. Price to the public to be fur- 
nished by amendment. 


| WEST PENN POWER COMPANY, 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—$27,000,000 of 31% % 
first mortgage bonds, due Jan. 1, 1966, 
callable at any interest date at a 
premium. W. C. Langley & Co., of 
New York City, is expected to be the 
principal underwriter. Price to the 
public to be furnished by amendment. 


| BANK AND INSURANCE SHARES, 


INC., Philadelphia, Penn.—2,500,000 
deposited bank shares N. Y.—series A. 
Offering price will be based on the net 


~——_———— 


ceeding 90 per cent of the Federal 


activities of a non- | 


This Federal tax, which amounts | 


drive to get the Government to with- | 


Last year the Senate Banking | 


providing the Home Owners Loan | 


President Roosevelt has already | 
let it be known that he expects to | 


and Exchange 
| Commission announced the filing | 


The xotes will be free from | 


cent. It will be increased by one- 
| half per cent every three years 

until it reaches a maximum of 3 
| per cent in 1949. 
| Employers aiso will have to pay 
| an excise tax equal to the same 
amount paid by their employes. 
These taxes will be cdlected by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
much the same way as regular in- 
come taxes are now oliected. 


THE 1935 REVENUE ACT 


The next most important group of 
| new taxes are those included in the 
Revenue Act of 1935, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. signed on Aug. 30. 
Like the Sucial Security Act, this 
Revenue Act contains some ne¥ 
types of taxes never before found 
| on the statute books of the Federal 
| Government. 

One of the new style taxes is that 
on the dividends that one corpora- 
tion pays another. reviously it 
had been an accepted principle 
| that if one corporation had paid a 
| tax on income it was not necessary 

that the receiving corporation pay 
another tax on the same income. 
Under this principle, holding com- 
panies were able to flourish without 
incurring any extra income taxes 
on the dividends received from sub- 
sidiary companies. 

Ten per cent of such dividends 
will now be taxable. Therefore com- 
plicated holding companies will find 
it profitable to eliminate from their 
| corporate structure all the separate 
subsidiaries which can be operated 
just as well as a single unit. To en- 
courage this simplification, the Reve- 
nue Act also repeals the tax that 
was formerly levied on gains that 


} 






corporations received. when they 
liquidated a_sudsidiz a profit 
_ NEW AORPORATION MATES 


y*hother new type of'tax is the 

4 graduated tax on corporation in- 
comes. Heretofcre all corporations 
paid the same tax rate on their in- 
comes regardless of the size of the 
income. On 1935 ficomes that tax 
is 13% per cent. 

Starting with 19% incomes, this 
is to be changed. n the first $2,- 
000 of corporate inc8®me the tax will 
be 1214 per cent. Cp the next $13,- 
000 it will be 13 pe cent. On net 
income from $15,000 % $40,000 it will 
be 14 per cent. A#corporate in- 

| come above that willie taxed at the 
rate of 15 per cent. 
‘EXCESS PROFITS’ 
| When debated in Congress, this 
tax was often referred to as a “tax 
| on bigness.” The reason for this 
| was that small corporation, earning 
100 per cent return on their capital 
will pay no more taxes than a firm 
ten times as large earning only 10 
per cent on its investment. It tends 
| to reduce the rate of return re- 
ceived by stockholders of large cor- 
| porations. 
| This situation is partly taken care 


The United States News 


21 





of by the change in what is known 
as the “excess profits” tax. On 1935 
incomes this tax amounts to 5 per 
cent on all profits in excess of 12% 
per cent of the declared value of the 
capital stock. On 1936 incomes this 
tax is stepped up to 6 per cent on 


| profits over 10 per cent of the stock | 
On | 
profits over 15 per cent of the stock | 


value but not over 15 per cent. 


value, the tax will be 12 per cent. 
To prevent any evasion of the 

“excess profits” tax by a high declar- 

ation of the value of the capital 





stock, the capital stock tax has been 
raised to $1.40 a year for every $1,- 
000 of its declared value. This tax 





| ds for the year ending June 30, 1936, 


and replaces the present rate of $1 
per $1,000 of the declared value of 
the capital stock. 
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assct value of the trust at the time } 


the offering is made. As of Dec. 3, 
1935, the offering price would have 
been $2.70 a share. 
OKLAHOMA-TEXAS TRUST. Tulsa, 
Okla.—107,000 units of participating 
interests to be offered at $10 a unit. 
W. E. Brown, of Tulsa, is president. 
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in less than 
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T took National Biscuit Company ex- 
become the most popular in America 


In just a few months, Ritz production 
reached the astonishing figure of 15,- 
000,000 crackers daily. Sales of this 
super-delicious cracker then mounted to 
over 5 billion crackers for the full year. 

Behind this amazing success is the 


leading cracker bakers. The 
National Biscuit Company has 


. new equipment, new baking 
methods, and the most expert 
baking talent America affords. 


to createa cracker that could 


a year. 


story of America’s 


llions of dollars in 
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Five Bullion Votes 
for RITZ in its First Year 


It has maintained constant scientific 
testing of raw materials and packaging 
methods. It has built an unparalleled 
distribution system that insures the 
appetizing freshness of its products 
from ovens to table. 

Equally important is National Bis- 
cuit Company’s attitude towards its 
employees. Ideal working conditions, 
employee insurance, pensions, and a 


free medical compartment are 
provided. 

The reward of these princi- 
ples are products like Ritz— 
each an added triumph in the 
long list of National Biscuit 
Company successes, 
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yroportion as the structure of a govern- 
gets force to Sagr Opinion, it is essen- 
should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


~ 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 








AN ERA OF Goob FEELING 





As the Year 1936 Comes in, the American People Want Unity Instead of Disunity, a Healing 
Of Wounds instead of Hate — Responsibilities of a President at a Critical Time— 


ORE than a hundred years ago President Monroe 
bespoke for the American people an “era of good 
feeling”. 

We need such an era now more than ever in 
America. 

There is around us today too much friction, too 
much bitterness that breeds perennial strife. To substi- 
tute conciliation for polemics, to bring the soothing voice 
of the mediator into play against the bitter reprisals of 
the partisan it becomes essential to examine the present 
causes of discontent with realistic sympathy and find a 
way to heal wounds. 

Our primary mistake, of course, is to impose upon gov- 
ernment the functions of an economic guardian. But hav- 
ing done so, it behooves us to inquire why it is that gov- 
ernment does not succeed in establishing happiness for 
the many. 

Certainly the ten million persons still unemployed, 
many of them receiving a dole and others a mere pittance 
in work relief, can hardly shout with enthusiasm: “The 
depression is over”. 

This is the season of the year when the humanitarian 
impulse is strongest, when thought of others find expres- 
sion in gift-giving. The spirit that is Christmas, however, 
dies nowadays with the embers of the Yule log. There is 
not throughout the year any constructive effort by gov- 
ernment to maintain the momentum of the annual observ- 
ance of the ideals of Christian brotherhood. 
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In the attempt to govern 120,- 


SPIRIT OF HATE 000,000 persons a responsibility 
BRED BY GROUP is imposed upon a President of 
OF ‘REFORMERS’ the United States which shculd 


produce an exalted heroism. 
There can be no place in the heart of any Chief Executive 
for the vengefulness that belongs to the political crusader 
or the political warrior. 

To array class against class, to impute motives of 
dishonesty and brazen corruption to all men in positions 
of trust in the marts of trade is today unfortunately the 
fashion. 

Throughout our land millions of people have learned 
to hate. 

Millions more have learned to envy and to covet. 

And millions more have come to believe that the gov- 
ernment owes them a living and that they owe the gov- 
ernment and their fellow-citizens nothing. 

Whence comes this spirit of selfish violence, this spirit 
of hate? Why has the brotherhood of man—the teach- 
ing of Christ—suddenly become a fantastic mockery in 
a republic founded on the principle of freedom and liberty? 

To answer that question frankly is to point to 
the faulty strategy which has guided the group who 
style themselves “reformers.” Conceding their motives 
to be good, their methods are nevertheless destructive and 
demoralizing. A 


CONSTITUTION een, there always will be in evo 
AN OBSTACLE 


nomic life. The measure of hu- 
TO SELF. SEEKERS man progress, however, is not the 

loudness of our voices or the 
raucous plaint of our angered outcries but the persuasive- 
ness of logic and reason and the peculiar effectiveness of 
Statesmen in teaching us how we may live together not- 
withstanding the clash of our temperaments, and the in- 
equality of our talents. 

True reform is reform that really accomplishes a change 
for the better. As an instrument of social progress, de- 
mocracy at best is an experiment. It rears a cumbersome, 
unwieldly form of government. It cannot work with the 
ruthless precision of a dictatorship. Democracy is, never- 
theless, notwithstanding all its handicaps, suitable for the 
American people and the challenge to all of us is to make 
democracy function effectively. 

Our forefathers recognized the difficulties and gave us 
a written Constitution. They did not wish to trust the 
governing process to the changeful moods of a democracy. 
They gave us a charter simple in its fairness, flexible in 
its possible application to every conceivable circumstance 
including orderly transition from one form of government 
to another. 
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The Yearning Fer an End to Class Warfare 


By Da VD Lat WRENCE 


In the melee of partisan quarrels the greatness of the 
Constitution as a document of human right is bound to be 
questioned by those who see it only as an obstacle to the 
fulfilment of their grou) desires. 

And the average mar, unversed in constitutional lore, 
does not immediately feel the profound nature of the 
changes being wrough. by those who have assumed, 
rightly or wrongly, to lead us to what they conceive to be 
the promised land. Hence the political demagogue has 
plenty of time in which to ply his trade. 

In the coming year, the election of a President and 
Congress will be a mere incident—the first of a series 
of elections. For the people have a way of passing judg- 
ment every day of the work of their government. So long 
as the press is free andgske processes of public opinion are 
unimpaired, the a express. themslves by the 
magic force of a public” pinion that represents indeed the 
sovereign will of our nuiion. \ 

Thus there is an election every day when the ‘people go 
to the banks and deposit their money, every day .when 
they buy the bonds of t’ fir government and do notin 
fright-offer these bonds fc 3jsale, every day when the work- 
ing man‘transforms his r envelope into food and neces- 
sities at the same reasor le priees that have always pro- 
moted exchange. 

v 


*For this is America’s way of 
ting confidence or lack of con- 


TRUE MARK OF _. dence in the governing author- 
THE ST ATESM AN: ies. The election of a chief 


riagistrate ‘or his reelection does 
not in itself carry aq ‘assurance of triumph. It is only a 
milestone on the joukney. The rewards are often all too 
briefly erjoyed as the hurricane of discontent sweeps 
down on the men in power and demands of them a fulfill- 
ment of their promises. 

It is wrong, therefore, for men in high places to become 
arrogant or defiant. 

It is wrong for them to assume that their occupancy of 
office is permanent. Those in public office who realize the 
transient character of their franchise are best qualified to 
accomplish most for their fellow-citizens. _Humbleness 
fortifies the spirit of real statesmen. It begets co- 
operation. It comes nearer winning over the recalcitrant 
than does crude invective or haughty exercise of power. 

If pressed for a reason to explain the strange mood of 
bitterness and intense hate which ushers in the year 1936, 
the disinterested observer need hardly look beyond the 
mischievous intrigues of party politics and personal am- 
bition 

v 
National power in America is 


PUBLIC WELFARE vested in a Congress of 531 men 
MUST BE PLACED and in a President. Among these 
ABOVE POLITICS elected officers are many noble 


characters—fine custodians of 
the best in our heritage of the past. But unfortunately 
there are also others who put self above all else. They re- 
fuse to believe they are doing wrong, they excuse and jus- 
tify and explain to satisfy their consciences, but the plain 
unvarnished fact is they are slaves to political chicanery. 

When a man elected to public office cares more for his 
own political fortunes than he does for the welfare of the 
people, he is faithless to his trust. He is truly insincere. His 
hypocrisy is transparent. But he will argue on the other 
hand, that expediency is not dishonesty but just politics. 

Selfish politics is a cancer. It eats into the brain of 
honest men and wears away the tissue of their conscience. 

This is the era of exploitation of the people by the 
scheming politicians. It extends from the very top to the 
bottom of our political system. 

In normal times politics is bad enough. But in abnormal 
times, political jockeying for advantage becomes the 
greatest obstacle to self-government. 

In these days of large expenditure of public money, sus- 
picions of political manipulation are being widely ex- 
pressed. 

In these days of class against class, governmental agen- 
cies are administering the law on a personal and vindict- 
ive basis. Circumvention of the Constitution has become 
a game of wits—the artifice of political genius. 


HUMBLENESS IS 
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United 


- attain it? 


States News, 


———— 
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In these days, moreover, the courts—the bulwark of all 
that is stable in any democracy—are undermined by the 
crafty politics of those who want partisans and not judges 
on the bench. 


v 


To a peculiar degree the aver- 
age man trusts the President of 


NEED IS FOR 

GOOD WILL the United States whoever he 
be. That high office is re- 

AND KINDLINESS diet as the neni honor that 


could come to any man. The people come to look upon a 
President not merely as the titular leader of government 
but as somehow the nearest equivalent, also, to a spiritual 
leader. 

It is for this reason not amiss to invoke in the national 
capital a Christian kindliness, good-will, peace among 
men, women and children, a better and better por- 
tion of earth’s bounty for all—an economic equilibrium 
that\in the short interval called life furnishes the maxi- 
mum, good to the maximum number. Why shall we not 
Who stands in the way? 

It is a sad commentary on the era of-deception through 
which we have been passing in recent months that the 
people are asked to believe that these worthy objectives 
and nothing else are sought by the men now in power in 
the National Government. 

To unsettle the foundations of our constitutional sys- 
tem, however, is a strange way to seek to produce an equi- 
librium for economic betterment. 

To spend the very savings of the nation in profligate 
experiment is a strange way to assure that financial sta- 
bility which must accompany any era of economic pros- 
perity. 

To excuse flagrant mistakes on the specious plea that 
it was all necessary for human relief is to play politics 
with human misery. 
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But what shall be done about 


HOW PRESIDENT +> 
CAN HELP TO Let Mr. Roosevelt, if he wishes 
HEAL WOUNDS to deserve reelection, drive out of 


his administration the men who 
believe in personal government, regulation by arbitrary 
act instead of by the clear-cut and explicit language of 
fundamental law. 

Let the Congress repeal ambiguous statutes and sub- 
stitute equivocal words that are clearly within Consti- 
tutional right. 

Let the President proclaim peace as between classes. 
Let the shadow of the hate-makers disappear with the set- 
ting sun. Let the dawn of a new day in America shine 
forth as the President becomes the leader of all the people 
and not the chieftain of a small coterie of scheming men 
in a political game. 

Let the business men of our corporations large and 
small awake to the need for social responsibility. Let 
them consider seriously what problems they create for the 
community by arbitrary dismissal of employees or by un- 
compromising attitudes in the field of collective bargain- 
ing. Let them realize that progress is always a matter of 
reciprocity. 

Abraham Lincoln in March, 1864, wrote: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property is desir- 
able; it is a positive good in the world. That some 
should be rich shows that others may become rich, 
and hence is just encouragement of industry and en- 
terprise. 

“Let not him who is houseless pull down the house 
of another but let him work diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assuring that his own 
shall be safe from violence when built.” 

To bring about reform as well as recovery in the pres- 
ent epoch requires a capacity for leadership which can 
heal the aches of a distraught people. This transcends the 
literal powers of government. It requires the inspiration 
of one who is willing to sacrifice ambition, to repress pride, 
to turn the other cheek to critics and enemies alike and to 
go on seeking with undiminished zeal the fair and honor- 
able solutions that really will draw men together in an 
era of good feeling. 
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